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Trends in the Theory of 
Public Administration 


By JOHN M. GAUS 


Professor of Government 
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I 


NLY a person of weak mind and rash 

temperament would accept this assign- 

ment. The three controlling words in 
the title, “trends,” “theory,” and “administra- 
tion,” are ambiguous. They are so ill-defined 
that probably we shall be talking about dif- 
ferent things and not uniting in a cumulative 
move toward clear working agreement. Time 
for preparation is short, materials are exten- 
sive and difficult to appraise, and we are all 
busy people. The quest which is at the heart 
of our topic is most difficult. Any adequate 
measurement of “trends” would require us to 
undertake both extensive and intensive quan- 
titative and subject-matter studies of books 
and journals published, courses given, and 
opinions expressed. Among the definitions of 
“theory” supplied by dictionaries, these occur: 
“a system of laws or principles of an art or 
science or department of action,” and “the 
sphere of speculative thought or doctrine as 
distinguished from those of certainty or prac- 


Note: This was the principal paper in the session 
“Trends in the Study of Administration since the Found- 
ing of the American Society for Public Administration” 
at the annual conference of the American Society for 
Public Administration held in Washington, D. C., March 
10-12, 1950. It is printed as the second in a series of 
articles that note the first decade of the publication of 
Public Administration Review. This series is designed 
to set forth significant recent developments and emerg- 
ing trends in some of the principal sectors of public ad- 
ministration. The first article in the series, “Trends in 
Teaching of Public Administration,” by George A. Gra 
ham, appeared in the Spring, 1950, issue of the Review 
Subsequent articles will focus on the evolution in prac- 
tice and in ethics. A final article will seek to evaluate the 
contribution that the Review itself has made to advanc- 
ing the knowledge of public administration 
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tise.” Both definitions assign large tasks to the 
person who would study theory, let alone en- 
deavor to formulate theory. Here again, time 
to read, think, write, and re-write is both 
necessary—and lacking. And to define the 
third word, “administration,” is to fulfill the 
definitions and produce a full-blown theory. 

Then why, you will ask, even granting your 
weakness and rashness, did you undertake the 
assignment? A fair, if embarrassing, question. 
For one thing, I am perplexed about assump- 
tions I have been holding in my work; I am 
stimulated by the challenge of colleagues in 
our field, and perhaps even more by events, to 
see the irrelevance and inadequacy of much I 
have been and am doing. I view theory not as 
a separate and somehow superior and more re- 
spectable branch of study, but as a most prac- 
tical and central effort to get some pattern and 
guidance from experience. For some time— 
particularly in the past two decades—it has 
seemed to me more difficult to interpret ex- 
perience. There may be others sharing my 
perplexities, eager to pool their efforts at 
interpretation of experience. Maybe we can 
join usefully in even this superficial study of 
the first decade of our Society. Does the join- 
ing of teacher and practitioner stimulate and 
facilitate the creation, sharing, and cumula- 
tion of principles and doctrines that help us 
better to define our tasks? 

More than a century ago Alexis de Tocque- 
ville in his Democracy in America remarked: 


The instability of administration has penetrated 
into the habits of the people; it even appears to 
suit the general taste, and no one cares for what 
occurred before his time: no methodical system is 
pursued, no archives are formed, and no documents 
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are brought together when it would be very easy 
to do so. Where they exist, little store is set upon 
them. I have among my papers several original pub- 
lic documents which were given to me in the public 
offices in answer to some of my inquiries. In America 
society seems to live from hand to mouth, like an 
army in the field. Nevertheless, the art of adminis- 
tration is undoubtedly a science, and no sciences 
can be improved if the discoveries and observations 
of successive generations are not connected together 
in the order in which they occur. One man in the 
short space of his life remarks a fact, another con- 
ceives an idea; the former invents a means of exe- 
cution, the latter reduces a truth to a formula; and 
mankind gathers the fruits of individual experience 
on its way and gradually forms the sciences. But 
the persons who conduct the administration in 
America can seldom afford any instruction to one 
another; and when they assume the direction of 
society, they simply possess those attainments which 
are widely disseminated in the community, and no 
knowledge peculiar to themselves.’ 


F. J. Turner dwelt on the same point in 
many of his addresses, ascribing the impatience 
with administrative experience to the influ- 
ence of the frontier. The requirements of our 
economy with its division of labor, large-scale 
production, and interdependence of many fac- 


tors, our more urgent experiences in foreign 
relations and war, and our shift from a rural 
to an urban population have provided setting, 
stimulus, and experience for a change in atti- 
tude. But deliberate attention to the study of 
administration became more influential by 
the close of the nineteenth century and has 
mounted in our time. In a sense the founding 
of this Society under the first presidency of 
William E. Mosher, and the ideas expressed 
as axioms by Charles A. Beard at the first 
meeting in December 1939," are a conscious 
decision not to “live from hand to mouth” 
but positively to connect together “the dis- 
coveries and observations of successive genera- 
tions.” 

After reviewing for this discussion the nine 
volumes thus far published of Public Admin- 


* The citation is from the edition edited by Phillips 
Bradley (Knopf, 1945) vol. I, pp. 211-12. See also the 
article by Louis Smith, “Alexis de Tocqueville and 
Public Administration,” 2 Public Administration Re- 
view 221-39 (Summer, 1942). 

* Charles A. Beard, “Administration, A Foundation 
of Government,” 34 American Political Science Review 
232-35 (1940). 


istration Review, I conclude that we are doing 
that which de Tocqueville said was necessary: 
“mankind gathers the fruits of individual ex- 
perience on its way and gradually forms the 
sciences.” Perhaps a ten-year period is too 
short for a reliable base for even my present 
low order of generalizing. Perhaps one mis- 
takes the zeal and devotion of our editors for 
a general trend in our membership and in 
students and practitioners of public adminis- 
tration generally. I can only suggest that you 
will find that in spite of the heavy burdens 
which the war and postwar conditions have 
placed on our membership, and contrary to 
the pessimistic predictions of some that our 
Society would concern itself with immediate 
and relatively unimportant topics, there has 
been a fairly continuous discussion of wider 
relations and implications of experience, de- 
scriptive and interpretative appraisals of cre- 
ative administrators, and, not least, reviews 
which have placed a book in its wider context. 

At the risk of injustice to omissions of equal 
quality, but only as sampling and illustration, 
I cite the following: Louis Smith on “Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Public Administration,” 
the correspondence between Paul H. Appleby 
and Arnold Brecht, “Organization for Over- 
head Management,” and the Virgil B. Zimmer- 
man—Dwight Waldo appraisal (“A Worm'’s- 
eye View’) of the junior administrative assist- 
ant program, in Volume II; Robert E. Cush- 
man on “The Purge of Federal Employees 
Accused of Disloyalty” and David M. Levitan 
on ‘Political Ends and Administrative Means” 
in Volume III; Herbert Emmerich’s “Some 
Notes on Wartime Federal Administration,” 
Geoffrey May on “Day Dreams of a Bureau- 
crat,” Reinhard Bendix on “Bureaucracy and 
the Problem of Power,” and Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon’s review (“The Political Dynamics of 
Administration”) of Paul Appleby’s Big De- 
mocracy in Volume V; Herbert A. Simon’s “The 
Proverbs of Administration,’ Herman Finer’s 
review (“Administrative Perspectives”) of 
Charles E. Merriam’s Systematic Politics, Wil- 
lard N. Hogan’s “A Dangerous Tendency in 
Government” (note the rebuttal in Volume 
VII by George W. Bergquist in his “Coordinat- 
ing Staffs—-Are They Really Dangerous?”), 
Joseph Harris’ “The Reorganization of Con- 
gress,” and Charles McKinley's “Federal Field 
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Integration and the Valley Authority’—the 
last two being book reviews—in Volume VI; 
Robert Dahl on “The Science of Public Admin- 
istration” (subjected to criticism by Herbert A. 
Simon in a later issue of the same volume), 
James L. McCamy’s “Analysis of the Process of 
Decision-Making” (followed by a return to this 
theme by Arthur Maass and Laurence I. Rad- 
away in “Gauging Administrative Responsi- 
bility” in Volume IX), Edwin Nourse’s “Pub- 
lic Administration and Economic Stabiliza- 
tion” (with which his recent article in Col- 
lier’s should be read), and George C. S. Ben- 
son’s “A Plea for Administrative Decentraliza- 
tion” in which European experience supplies 
a lesson, in Volume VII; Fritz Morstein Marx's 
review (“A Closer View of Organization”) of 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior, Wallace S. 
Sayre’s review, “The Triumph of Techniques 
over Purpose,” and Arthur W. Macmahon’s 
review, “The Administrative State” in Vol- 
ume VIII; and in Volume IX, Sayre again on 
“Organization as Social Process” (a review of 
Chester I. Barnard, Organization and Manage- 
ment), Macmahon’s review of Appleby’s Pol- 
icy and Administration, and the letter of the 
late William A. Jump to the Secretary of 
Agriculture applying for disability retirement 
which is a heritage of American public service. 

The variety and extent of these articles in 
the Review are a substantial evidence of a 
persistent effort to move toward the aims of 
the founders of the Society, in spite of the bur- 
dens of the war years. And I would mention 
particularly two papers not published in our 
Review, the addresses at our first meeting of 
President Mosher and Charles A. Beard, the 
latter’s containing his seven maxims of govern 
ment. 

II 


HE books published during the decade sup- 
yp this judgment of achievement unde 
difficulty. Again I must select with a view of 
illustrating the range of topics and of writers. 
At the beginning of our decade appeared the 
Macmahon-Millett Federal Administrators, 
built on the foundation studies of bureau 
chiefs by Macmahon a decade earlier, and sig- 
nificant in formulating doctrines of the func- 


* Arthur W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal 
Administrators (Columbia University Press, 1999), 
524 pp. 


tion and organization of the top executive 
offices of government. Robert A. Walker’s The 
Planning Function in Urban Government, 
also based on extensive field observation, 
pushed a somewhat similar diagnosis into the 
municipality, and Comstock Glaser’s Admin- 
istrative Procedure* turned the search for 
working principles within department prac- 
tices. In his Federal Departmentalization, 
Schuyler Wallace® searches for a more general 
principle of organization. The appraisal of 
the participant in administration, and of the 
participant-observer, have become more fre- 
quent: e.g., Lilienthal’s TVA and his recent 
This I Do Believe;* Paul Appleby’s Big De- 
mocracy and Policy and Administration;* Di- 
mock’s The Executive in Action;? Tugwell's 
Stricken Land;® John Millett’s The Process 
and Organization of Government Planning;*® 
A. C. Millspaugh’s Toward Efficient Democ- 
racy;"? and James Fesler’s Area and Adminis- 
tration’? are illustrative. 

Roscoe Martin's program of lectures at the 
University of Alabama has offered an en- 
couragement to this evaluation of administra- 
tive experience. Chester Barnard has contin- 
ued his appraisal of managerial practice, and 
the sharing of experience of the student of 
industrial and other large-scale administration 
by the sociologists, anthropologists, and psy- 


* Robert A. Walker, The Planning Function in Urban 
Government (University of Chicago Press, 1941), 376 pp. 

* Comstock Glaser, Administrative Procedure; A Prac- 
tical Handbook for the Administrative Analyst (Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941), 207 pp. 

*Schuyler C. Wallace, Federal Departmentalization; 
A Critique of Theories of Organization (Columbia 
University Press, 1941), 251 pp. 

* David E. Lilienthal, TVA; Democracy on the March 
Harper & Bros., 1944), 248 pp.; This I Do Believe 
(Harper & Bros., 1949), 208 pp. 

"Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945), 197 pp.; Policy and Administration (University of 
Alabama Press, 1949), 173 pp. 

*Marshall E. Dimock, The Executive in Action 
Harper & Bros., 1945), 276 pp- 

* Rexford G. Tugwell, The Stricken Land; The Story 
of Puerto Rico (Doubleday & Co., 1946), 704 pp. 

* John D. Millett, The Process and Organization of 
Government Planning (Columbia University Press, 
1947), 157 pp 

‘Arthur C. Millspaugh, Toward Efficient Democ- 
racy; The Question of Governmental Organization (The 
Brookings Institution, 1949), 307 pp. 

“James W. Fesler, Area and Administration (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1949), 158 pp. 
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chologists, foreshadowed by Lasswell’s work, 
has been stimulated by the appearance of 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma,’ translations of 
Max Weber, the works of Leighton, Stouffer 
and his associates’ study of The American 
Soldier, Morton Grodzins’ Americans Be- 
trayed,® and Philip Selznick’s TVA and the 
Grass Roots.1® i 
During the decade a younger generation has 
begun the essential task of examining the as- 
sumptions which have been employed hitherto 
in writings in public administration. Waldo’s 
Administrative State'* with its criticism of the 
earlier “short ballot” ideas, and Simon’s Ad- 
ministrative Behavior'® with its stress on the 
analysis of decision-making as a basis of a 
science of administration, seem to me particu- 
larly noteworthy, quite apart from the merits 
or inadequacies of their content, because they 
are cumulative in nature. That is, they seek to 
test the adequacy of some of the terms, atti- 
tudes, and doctrines which we have employed, 
and to find more effective ones. They seek 
methods that are more valid and likely to help 
us produce more exact and reliable research. 
In the relating of administration and the 
administrator to social change and the social 
order generally, as John Dewey did twenty- 
three years ago in his The Public and Its Prob- 
lems,® two books seem to me preeminent in 
the decade. In 1941 appeared James Burn- 
ham’s The Managerial Revolution,?® com- 
parable in certain of its deductions for the role 


* Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma; The Ne- 
gro Problem and Modern Democracy (Harper & Bros., 
1944), 2 vols. 

“Samuel A. Stouffer and Others, The American Sol- 
dier, Studies in Social Psychology in World War II 
(Princeton University Press, 1949), 2 vols. 

* Morton Grodzins, Americans Betrayed; Politics and 
the Japanese Evacuation (University of Chicago Press, 
1949), 445 PP- 

* Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots; A Study 
in the Sociology of Formal Organization (University of 
California Press, 1949), 274 pp. 

* Dwight Waldo, The Administrative State; A Study 
of the Political Theory of American Public Adminis- 
tration (Ronald Press Co., 1948), 227 pp. 

“ Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior; A Study 
of Decision-making Processes in Administrative Organi- 
zation (Macmillan Co., 1947), 259 pp. 

* John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927), 224 pp. 

* James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution; What 
Is Happening in the World (John Day Co., 1941), 285 pp. 


of the administrator with Berle and Means’ 
The Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty) of the previous decade. The other is 
Charles Merriam’s Systematic Politics, to which 
I shall return.*? 

The pioneers in what I have called “cu- 
mulative studies” are confronted with a serious 
problem of materials in that the writings upon 
which they draw—for example, on the short 
ballot issues, or descriptions of managerial 
procedure—employ the ambiguous terms in- 
evitable in the infancy of our studies. The 
ground is only partially surveyed, and the 
partial surveys reveal that much work must 
be done before the foundation will be firm. 
The debates over “responsibility,” over the 
use of the words “principle,” or “value,” or 
“generalist,” or even over “administrative 
class vs. technician” are in part what I have in 
mind. What made and still makes the Macma- 
hon-Millett Federal Administrators so valu- 
able to me is that it by-passed the verbal de- 
bate over career services to study at first hand 
the actual careers of public officials in signif- 
icant posts, and then drew upon that material 
for generalizations that to me seem valuable 
in themselves and helpful to the next worker.** 

The other capital difficulty in moving to- 
ward better theory is already apparent to you 
in an obvious inadequacy in my report. Not 
only are the terms and definitions ambiguous, 
but the amount of relevant material to be un- 
covered, appraised, and brought into relation 
is enormous.** The number of fruitful lines 


* Adolf A. Berle and G. C. Means, The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property (Macmillan Co., 1933), 


= harles E. Merriam, Systematic Politics (University 
of Chicago Press, 1945), 349 PP- 

Merriam was the occasion of a volume of essays, 
Leonard D. White, ed., The Future of Government in 
the United States (University of Chicago Press, 1942), 274 
pp., in which, as in a similar tribute volume to Frank 
J. Goodnow in the previous decade, there are stimulating 
interpretations of the work done and the problems to 
be faced which have special value to the student of 
theory. (Charles G. Haines and Marshall E. Dimock, 
eds., Essays on the Law and Practice of Governmental 
Administration; A Volume in Honor of Frank J. Good- 
now, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1935, 321 pp.) 

* An essential ingredient in most phases of our effort 
to find more exact means of cumulative research seems 
to me to be the job analysis of administrators. 

*On this point I take both comfort and inspiration 
and am sobered by the discussion of science-building in 
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of research that are thus brought into relation 
with the study of government in Charles Mer- 
riam’s Systematic Politics, for example, is pro- 
digious and the effort to relate and systema- 
tize them—both by the author and by the 
reader—a rewarding and essential task of the 
scholar. But how many of us can bend Ulysses’ 
bow? 

In trying to indicate if not the “trends” at 
least the characteristics of our decade, I have 
referred in sampling fashion to only a few 
articles and books in a limited, if central, sec- 
tion of our study—writings chiefly on organ- 
ization and process. Thus I have said nothing 
of important sectors such as administrative 
law, in which Walter Gellhorn’s Federal Ad- 
ministrative Proceedings*® (1941) both re- 
flected the problems of the previous decade 
and outlined the issues that have been prom- 
inent in this;?® the debate over “bureaucracy”; 
the increase in writings on international ad- 
ministration, including new journals in that 
field; the closely related studies of institutions 
in other cultural regions of the world and the 
revival of comparative government; adminis- 
trative history in which White's first volume, 
The Federalists,27 will lead us to a richer and 
more mature conception of administration as 
a part of our culture; the spate of memoirs and 
personal papers, and of descriptions of the war 
experience; the role of the budget process; and 
public personnel. 


III 


wo areas seem to me particularly important 
T sources for administrative theory. One 
is that of opinion formation, parties, and 
legislatures, in which the problems of congres- 








the essays on the history of medical science and account 
of new and needed developments in that group of fields 
by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, formerly professor of the 
history of medicine at The Johns Hopkins University in 
his collection of addresses The University at the Cross 
roads (Henry Schuman, 1946), 162 pp. See especially 
chapters 2, 7, 11. 

* Walter Gellhorn, Federal Administrative Proceed 
ings (The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1941), 150 pp 

* Note also Joseph Rosenfarb’s Freedom and the Ad 
ministrative State (Harper & Bros., 1948), 274 pp., and 
Clinton L. Rossiter’s Constitutional Dictatorship; Crisis 
Government in Modern Democracies (Princeton Uni 
versity Press, 1948), 322 pp. 

*Leonard D. White, The Federalists; A Study in 
Administrative History (Macmillan Co., 1948), 538 pp 


sional reorganization and of American parties 
in the light of postwar public policy formula- 
tion have stimulated a re-examination of the 
relation of parties and legislatures to the chief 
executives and administration generally on 
the one hand, and to functional needs and 
popular participation in government on the 
other.*8 

The other area is that vast, multifactor, and 
fundamental one of substantive functional 
fields—of health, public works, natural re- 
sources, defense, education, housing, economic 
regulation. Here there is an issue that is al- 
ways with us; is there a “field of administra- 
tion” that can be abstracted from the services 
and functions to be performed? The issue is 
present in personnel classifications, training 
programs, public attitudes, or speculations con- 
cerning our role as that of “science” or “social 
engineering.” As one who holds that what- 
ever the terms applied to our efforts, we must 
test our speculation by as much knowledge 
as we can attain of at least one substantive 
function of government as one of the ulti- 
mate substantial reasons for government at 
all, I must also admit the heavy burden and 
difficulty involved. Some of these fields are 
practically self-contained even within the 
larger structure of government—education, for 
example, with its own units of government, 
administrative and training apparatus, pro- 
fessional societies for the study not only of 
its substantive content but its administrative 
techniques and theory, and vast literature. 
Yet somehow we must tap these many streams 
of experience and study.”® 

The fact is that administration is an aspect, 
a process, of every phase of government, from 
the first diagnosis of an emerging problem by 
a chemist in a health department to the final 
enforcement in detail of a resulting statute and 
regulation. This means that we have in theo- 


*Note for example, E. E. Schattschneider’s The 
Struggle for Party Government (The University of 
Maryland, Department of Government and Politics, 
1948), 43 pp.. the widening use of the term “program- 
matic parties,” Young, Galloway, Burns, and others on 
Congress, V. O. Key and Alexander Heard, Southern 
Politics in State and Nation (Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), 
675 pp- 

*As Charles Hardin, for example, is doing in agri- 
cultural administration, and Robert Walker in city 
planning 
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rizing to steer between the extremes of a vague, 
general, ambiguous comprehensiveness with- 
out savor or focus, and a refinement and spe- 
cialization that detaches us from the tang and 
urgency of human action. But the task is the 
peculiar challenge and advantage of our field. 
It reflects the nature of administration itself 
as the active end product of government—the 
supply of services to the public, the bringing 
to the point of execution of the whole vast and 
elaborate mechanism, procedure, and energy 
of the government, the linkage of lay citizen, 
politician, and civil servant.*° Can we raise 
and widen our effort to this bigness of our 
subject? In a recent article entitled “Social 
Science among the Humanities” Robert Red- 
field suggests that “social science is a discipline 
with the methods of the natural sciences, and 
the subject matter of the humanities,” and 
that “in most of social science, human nature 
is itself a part of the method. One must use 
one’s own humanity as a means to understand- 
ing.””91 

I think this has particular application to 
our Society, even in detail in the planning of 
local programs.*? Who has better direct access 
to experience in and with government than 
the administrator and the scholar whose field 


*T think that the sense of this range and scale is well 
conveyed in Paul Appleby’s Big Democracy, and its logic 
in Beard’s maxims; it was foreseen, dangers and all, by 
Brooks Adams. 

™ 1 Measure 60-74 (Winter, 1950). 

* A sense of urgency of the responsibility of persons 
of our opportunities is well conveyed in an address by 
George Brock Chisholm, director-general of the World 
Health Organization, in accepting the Kurt Lewin 
Award at the meetings of the American Psychological 
Association in 1948. The article was published in 109 
Science 27-30, 43 (January 14, 1949). I quote from pp. 
go and 43: “Our own personal responsibility to our 
fellow humans is clear. Whoever is reasonably informed 
in any aspect of human emotional-mental-social de- 
velopment, whoever can do something to clarify think- 
ing even a little and very locally, whoever can help to 
remove a prejudice, soften a hate, increase the total 
of understanding and tolerance in the world, by that 
knowledge, training, insight, or ability is made responsi 
ble to do what he can in all possible places. Research is 
valuable but may remain sterile for long periods, and 
time is short. Erudite papers read to technical gather- 
ings and published in technical journals have their im- 
portant place, but may be futile unless appropriate ac- 
tion follows. Responsibility of the informed and techni- 
cally qualified is to all people, not just to the enlight- 
ened.” 


of study is administration? Who can better 
deflate arrogant generalizing about any of the 
issues such as center in big government, the 
adequacy of the chief executive at any level 
to combine successfully political and manage- 
rial functions, a reappraisal of the function of 
budgets, the classification of positions and the 
best line of recruitment to and education for 
them, the proper safeguarding of the use of 
discretionary power, the adjustment of struc- 
ture and procedure to changes in the distribu- 
tion of our metropolitan and rural population 
by place and age, the reappearance*® of the 
problem of loyalty with the rise of interna- 
tional parties? The administrator not only is 
entitled, but has a responsibility because of 
the unique access to technical experience and 
to the ways of people when affected by large- 
scale collective action, to be making a greater 
contribution to social science generally. Many 
an economic and social policy is gaily—or 
grimly—urged today with almost no reflection 
in its formulation of administrative expe- 
rience. Mrs. Margaret Cole, for example, con- 
fesses frankly in her recently published Grow- 
ing Up with Revolution* to the neglect of 
political factors by a group of which she was 
an active member who were urging extensive 
programs of state action twenty years ago, 
many of which are now on the statute books 
(with administrative troubles, it may be 
added). 

But what is equally true is that social theory 
with administrative content®® would help us 
detect the cost, at points, of a failure to pro- 
vide collective action. Our experience and 
study would seem to me to be uniquely ap- 
plicable to the testing of generalizing about 
“socialization,” “welfare,” “free enterprise,” 
and more factually and carefully formulated 
theories of social ends to be achieved through 
budget policy, or insurance, or “decontrol.” 

When I say that we greatly need a theory 
of government functions, and one of the clas- 


* I say reappearance, as the problem was urgent in the 
period of sectarian strife and dynastic alliances of the 
earlier days of the national state. 

™“ (Longmans, Green & Co., 1949), 224 pp. See es- 
pecially pp. 88-102 for her account of the Labour Re- 
search Department, the neglect of politics in favor of 
industrial-economic matters by her group, and the role 
of the communists in filling the vacuum. 

* The Dewey and Merriam books are illustrative. 
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sification, recruitment, and education of the 
personnel to administer them, that are reflec- 
tive of the conditions of Big Democracy, | 
suppose I am asking for a new Adam Smith 
and Jeremy Bentham. And in asking for a 
theory of the executive that will similarly re- 
flect our century and build upon the pioneers 
of the short ballot, executive budget, and city 
manager movements, that will take note of 
the effect on the executive chiefs of wars and 
depression in an interdependent society, the 
Russian, German, and Italian single-party- 
dictator experience, and the evolution of city 
and state and presidential governments in re- 
cent decades, I am asking for another Burke. 
I am really pointing to one advantage we have 
over the eighteenth century—a group of prac- 
titioners and scholars with administration as 
their central interest, and administration as 
the essential constituent to any social theory 
that has purposes other than decorative. Pre- 
cisely because of this high value that the ad- 
ministrative aspect should play in all phases 
of thinking about man and his institutions, I 
have included, in my samplings as illustra- 
tive of trends, many topics and titles that you 
may reject. I do so because I believe, in agree- 
ment with Redfield, that as a social science 
administration has the “‘subject matter of the 
humanities” and must throw its net as wide 
as the boundaries of administration itself if 
it is to serve itself with adequate tools of 
theory. 
What I am trying to say was said better in 
a letter I received the other day from a young 
friend who has already had experience in ad- 
ministration and scholarship: “It seems to me 
it would be disastrous if public administrators 
ever felt they'd achieved a philosophy if that 
were to mean that they felt they had answers 
and needed no longer to share that quest with 
the everyday person with whom they may 
come in contact.” 
IV 
O™ probably over-generous editors have not 
only printed the foregoing paper as it was 
delivered at the Washington meeting; they 
have even asked for more—presumably only 
for technical reasons of make-up! I will use 
some of the additional space which they have 
offered to remind any reader of the points 
raised in the discussion of the paper by the 


discussants, Wallace Sayre, Robert Dahl, and 
Herbert Simon.** 

Sayre noted the interest, even preoccupation, 
of students of public administration with 
theory and a shift from an emphasis upon a 
“science of administration” to one of placing 
administration in its “larger social setting.” 
Within this setting he found a new. emphasis 
on “democratic values.” Finally, he noted the 
effort to re-define “staff” functions. The re- 
lating of administration to the studies that are 
going forward in sociology and anthropology, 
for example, was also noted by Dahl who 
centered his discussion, however, on the par- 
ticular theme of bureaucracy and warned the 
student of administrative theory to be more 
sharply aware of his own subjective approach 
to the study of this topic. Simon reiterated the 
always useful warning that our work should 
be more positive, cumulative, and sensitive to 
improvement in techniques and methods. He 
also referred to the studies that are going for- 
ward in the fields of sociology and psychology. 

The student in our field is presented here 
with a difficult problem. There can be no 
doubt that he must be aware of studies that 
throw light upon the problems of public ad- 
ministration that are being made by scholars 
in other professional groupings in the social 
sciences and, for that matter, the natural sci- 
ences and humanities. Has he the knowledge 
and ability to appraise the value and quality 
of these studies? How far do many of them, 
for example, re-discover and apply the new 
jargon to observations made perhaps decades 
ago with which he has been familiar and which 
he has already incorporated, with due regard 
to what he may consider their value, into his 
conceptions of public administration? How is 
he to equip himself to give reliable judgments 
to his students concerning these materials 
coming from related fields when his own 
studies in the core of these may have been 
slight and may have been conducted many 
years in the past so that the new materials re- 
flect important developments in these fields 
with which he has not been in touch? 

I think there is no single answer to these ques- 
tions; but I think the nearest approach to one 
is that the task of the student of administra- 


“Their comments were summarized briefly in 10 
Public Administration Review 128-29 (Spring, 1950). 
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tion is constantly to re-define his field in the 
light of new experiences and of older state- 
ments as Appleby or Macmahon re-define their 
problems in the light of not only their observa- 
tions of contemporary developments but fa- 
miliarity with ideas of such pioneers, for ex- 
ample, as Goodnow or Beard. 

We are, in fact, in a time in which re-ap- 
praisal and re-discovery have extraordinary 
importance. A remark of Bertrand Russell's 
that was recently brought to my attention may 
perhaps focus my point. He remarks that most 
political philosophy “has been a reaction 
against scepticism; it has arisen in ages when 
authority no longer sufficed to produce the so- 
cially necessary minimum of belief, so that 
nominally rational arguments had to be in- 
vented to secure the same result.”*? 

I have elsewhere dwelt upon this point by 
comparing our times to the Hellenistic period 
and I think one might find striking parallels 
also in the period of the Reformation. The 
characteristics of these two periods, like our 
own, are the disintegration of long-established 
political institutions—the city state and the 
medieval feudal order--and a search for some 
practical institutions and workable explana- 
tion of man’s relation to them to replace the 
decaying or overthrown institutions. What 
Henry Adams referred to variously as “his new 
world” and a “new empire,” for whose gov- 
ernance his brother, Brooks, felt a new admin- 
istrative class would be required, is with us in 
part but only in part and not yet equipped 
either with institutions or with general public 

* Bertrand Russell, Philosophy and Politics (Mac- 
millan, 1947), p. 10. This passage was called to my at- 
tention by David N. Loevinger in a seminar report en- 
titled “The Tasks of Political Science” recently. 


consciousness of it. I think that Sayre’s point 
that it is characteristic of our time that we are 
searching for a re-definition of the staff func- 
tion illustrates the nature of our period. One 
might add that we are presented with a prob- 
lem of parties that cross-sect the national 
boundaries and challenge the traditional loy- 
alties of the nation-state precisely as the split 
between Protestant and Catholic both created 
problems for and helped to create the new 
emerging national states in the period of the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

Thus the analysis of concrete institutions 
and devices is in our time inextricably mixed 
up with the task of trying to make some sense 
and meaning out of what life is for and what 
this implies for the relation of individuals and 
families to one another. 

The points made by the discussants—to 
which I have related this observation of Ber- 
trand Russell’s—bring me back, in conclusion, 
to the challenge, opportunity, and responsi- 
bility which we in public administration pe- 
culiarly possess. It is precisely the day-to-day, 
intimate activities of governments that can 
give us hints of those human needs, capacities, 
and practices from which we may be able to 
put together a tentative, working hypothesis 
of government to set alongside the older ones. 
I do not see how any advance in a reasonable 
explanation of political life can be made in 
our time without this kind of humble turning 
to first-hand observation of government in 
action, of the functions which people per- 
form collectively through its use, of how they 
are best organized, and of the interrelations 
between their operations throughout the com- 
munity. A theory of public administration 
means in our time a theory of politics also. 
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HE Kentucky General Assembly in 1948 

established a new agency, the Legislative 

Research Commission, to strengthen and 
sharpen its leadership in developing legislative 
policy. Implicit also in the thinking of the 
legislators was the desire to oversee, more ef. 
fectively and regularly, the administration of 
the statutes they enacted. Both aims have, of 
course, long been recognized as essential con- 
comitants, or even ingredients, of the legisla- 
tive process. In creating this new commission 
under the leadership of their Governor, the 
Kentucky legislators took care to supply ap- 
propriations adequate to perform the research 
basic both to new legislation and investiga- 
tion of administration. The law also provided 
that the director to be appointed by the com- 
mission must “have had graduate training in 
government in a recognized university, college 
or practical experience in governmental ad- 
ministration.” The first meeting of the Leg- 
islative Research Commission was held on 
August 13, 1948. 

The statute has only a few brief references 
to the function of surveillance of administra- 
tion. It lays upon the Legislative Research 
Commission the duty to: 


Make or cause to be made such investigations 
into statute law, legislation, governmental agencies 
and institutions and matters of public policy as 
will aid the General Assembly in performing its 
duties in the most efficient and economical man- 
ner. In making such studies and investigations be- 
tween the regular sessions of the General Assembly, 
the commission shall give priority to those subjects 
requested by the General Assembly.? 


* Kentucky Revised Statutes 7.100 (1948) 


The commission has access to the records of 
every branch, agency, division, or department 
of the state government and of every institu- 
tion, public or private, in Kentucky that re- 
ceives public funds. Members of the commis- 
sion, and also its authorized employees, can 
subpoena witnesses and records. All state 
agencies and institutions are directed by stat- 
ute to cooperate to effectuate the principles of 
the act creating the commission. 

The Governor was made chairman ex officio 
of the commission by law, but in his stead he 
may name the lieutenant governor to serve as 
chairman. In practice, the Governor has sel- 
dom attended meetings of the commission, al- 
though he maintains close touch with the 
work of the agency through informal confer- 
ences with members and the director. The 
other six members of the commission are the 
majority and minority floor leaders of each 
house, the speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the president pro tem of the 
Senate. Meetings are held at least monthly 
and on occasion more frequently. 


Previous Experience with the Investigative 
Function 


ETWEEN 1936 and 1948 Kentucky had a 
B disappointing experience with a legisla- 
tive council. Crippled by a lack of adequate 
appropriations, the council was unable to re- 
tain a regular full-time director, to say noth- 
ing of a research staff. It depended largely on 
assistance from the regular executive depart- 
ments. At first, council membership included 
five persons from the executive departments 
named by the Governor and five legislators 
from each of the two houses. The Governor, 
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lieutenant governor, and speaker were also 
members ex officiis. Then through inadvert- 
ence the speaker in 1938 promised eight legis- 
lative friends places on the council and later 
compelled the General Assembly to increase 
the number from each house to eight. No 
change was made in the number from the 
executive departments. When party control 
of the executive branch changed in 1944, the 
legislature eliminated all executive branch 
representation. This expulsion deprived the 
council of its only existing research facilities. 

Meetings, which were supposed to have been 
quarterly, but were actually held at irregular 
intervals, were changed by the 1944 law to a 
maximum period of sixty days from Septem- 
ber to November before the regular biennial 
legislative sessions. A number of “lame ducks” 
met for these sessions in 1945 and 1947, and 
the council sank to total ineffectuality by 1947. 
Even earlier, however, the attempt by the 
council to act as a policy-making body aroused 
antipathy from the majority of the legislature. 

Virtually no independent investigation of 
any executive agency was attempted between 
1936 and 1944. This was understandable 
in view of the executive contingent on the 
council. In 1945 the council, by then com- 
posed only of legislative members, employed 
an attorney to assist it in conducting appro- 
priations hearings. Without the background 
of research studies, this investigation proved 
to be diffuse and superficial in nature. The 
only technique used was cross-examination. 
Administrators appeared as special pleaders 
for their budget estimates. 

The 1936 statute creating the council lim- 
ited its review of administration to considera- 
tion of the state auditor’s reports respecting 
the handling of public funds by state admin- 
istrative agencies. Study of fiscal audits can 
scarcely furnish the broad insight into ad- 
ministrative problems requisite to intelligent 
action and control by the legislators. 

It is not surprising in view of this limited 
concept of the function of surveillance of the 
executive branch that the council diverted its 
efforts into the by-path of usurpation of the 
role of the appropriations committees in 1945. 
By 1947 nothing was attempted by the council 
in the field of investigation. The council, in 
effect, became a total failure in this area. 


The General Assembly has, of course, from 
time to time voted for investigations by special 
committees created for that purpose. Such 
forays, however, are sporadic, usually a prod- 
uct of party or regional animosities, and are 
haphazard in their methods. Special staff is 
rarely employed, and no independent research 
is undertaken. 

The only significant legislative investiga- 
tion attempted in Kentucky in recent years 
was of the administration of the University of 
Kentucky in 1946. This investigation resulted 
from student allegations and showed all the 
weaknesses of the usual hearing procedure. 
Questions were put by interested parties and 
were often irrelevant, repetitive, and trivial. 
Legislators, on occasion, seemed unable to 
come to grips with significant issues. Without 
factual data obtained through independent 
research by a competent staff, the committee 
was forced as best it could to weigh the charges 
and countercharges, relevant and irrelevant, 
hurled back and forth in successive hearings. 

The only intensive efforts to study adminis- 
trative operations and programs in the state 
before 1948 were made by Governors or depart- 
ment heads who employed management firms 
or individuals for such tasks or called upon 
federal agencies for help. These studies were 
just as sporadic as the legislative investiga- 
tions, and some were clearly an inferior prod- 
uct. Some investigators seemed to be “chart 
conscious” and to suffer from certain fixed 
frames of reference and preconceived conclu- 
sions. Recommendations sometimes seemed de- 
signed to force state agencies into an abstract 
pattern without reference to local traditions, 
conditions, or political factors. As a conse- 
quence, their proposals were often ignored. 

One serious weakness in executive investiga- 
tions has been that the reports in several in- 
stances have either remained confidential or 
have been filed away and lost. Succeeding ad- 
ministrations at times have been unaware of 
their existence. For example, the present ad- 
ministration stumbled into a “lost” survey 
only through a request for information from 
a federal agency that had performed the 
original neglected study. An even more serious 
defect was the fact that the press and public 
usually remained uninformed of the findings 
and were powerless to bring pressure for pos- 
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sible changes in administrative organization 
or policy. 

The statutory mandate to the new Legis- 
lative Research Commission does not foreclose 
the right of the executive branch to continue 
with its own independent surveys and studies. 
On the contrary, it merely insures that the 
General Assembly will have its own facilities 
for research into the administration of state 
programs, and any studies made will be avail- 
able to legislators, press, and public. 


Investigations by the Commission 


1oR to adjournment in 1948, the General 

Assembly gave two important directions 
for studies of administration it wanted the Leg- 
islative Research Commission to conduct. By 
Senate Joint Resolution 55 it directed that a 
“thorough and complete investigation, study 
and survey of the administration of public 
school affairs in the Commonwealth, from 
both the local and the state aspect,” be under- 
taken during the ensuing biennium. A study 
of the personnel system and conditions of em- 
ployment in the state service was directed by 
Senate Joint Resolution 77. Resolution 55 
stipulated first priority in the program of the 
new commission for the study of school ad- 
ministration. 


Property Assessment Study 


EFORE the director of the commission had 
B completed the staffing of the new agency 
and was in a position to move ahead with the 
education studies, plans had to be made for 
a special session of the legislature to deal with 
the problem of property assessment through- 
out the state. The research division of the 
state Revenue Department cooperated in the 
first real study of the commission before a 
special session of the legislature opened in 
February, 1949. Published by the commission, 
this study was entitled The Inequality of 
Assessments. Both legal and administrative 
impediments to good assessment procedures 
were described, and weaknesses in state and 
local government procedures, staffing, and or- 
ganization were cited. More sign ficantly, posi 
tive recommendations were made as a blue 
print for legislative action at the special ses 
sion. 


The report called for a simplified tax calen- 
dar, increases in compensation and examina- 
tion requirements for county tax commission- 
ers, and the development of a state program 
of assistance to provide county tax commis- 
sioners with the administrative tools for the 
accomplishment of their tasks. It was recom- 
mended that school equalization funds should 
be reduced if counties did not bring the ratio 
of assessed values to real values up to the state 
average over a period of time. All recommen- 
dations were enacted into law. 


Public School Studies 


— request for an investigation of the ad- 
ministration of public education was based 
on the assumption that all was not as it should 
be in that field. Joint Resolution 55, referred 
to “deplorable” conditions in the teaching 
profession in the state and low teacher salaries 
despite increases for that purpose of 328 per 
cent in state appropriations and 26 per cent 
in local revenues. The resolution went on to 
suggest that “injudicious, imprudent or un- 
skillful administration of school affairs may 
be responsible in whole or in part, for the fail- 
ure of the money made available for teachers’ 
salaries to adequately meet the need.” The 
director and staff of the commission proceeded 
impartially to survey the work of the State 
Department Education and of selected 
school districts. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. The first report 
in the series on public education stirred se- 
rious controversy. Delving into the work of 
the state Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, it cited a number of instances of poor 
management. The State Department of Edu- 
cation took exception to the findings, and both 
the superintendent of public instruction and 
the director of vocational rehabilitation ap- 
peared at a commission meeting. After con- 
sidering the commission’s preliminary confi- 
dential draft, the department impounded the 
records of the division and requested an audit 
by the Federal Security Agency. The latter 
upheld the accuracy of the commission's find- 
ings. 

Surveillance of administration actually came 
into being with the report on vocational re- 
habilitation. The commission in this report 
pointed to the need for administrative reforms 
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rather than for remedial legislation. It called 
for such specific changes as reduction in top- 
heavy administrative and supervisory staff, 
reallocation of supervisory work, laying out of 
districts according to case loads, a position- 
classification and salary study in the division, 
an increase in the number of case workers, re- 
duction in the number of part-time clerks, 
more emphasis on the work of the medical 
consultant, performance standards, program 
planning, reduction in the waiting list, more 
emphasis on the expansion of the business 
enterprise program for the blind, a sound basis 
for allocation of limited funds between short- 
term rehabilitation and long-term training, 
and reorganization of the reporting system and 
files. This list suggests that the commission 
examined the question of basic policy and pro- 
gram decisions as well as administrative or- 
ganization, procedures, work assignments, and 
utilization of personnel. 

Textbook Program. The next subject in the 
field of education that the commission ex- 
amined was the management of the free text- 
book program. Although the research staft 
emphasized the fiscal aspects of this problem, 
it also called attention to what it regarded as 
poor procedures in requisitioning, purchasing, 
and distribution of textbooks. Responsibility 
was placed upon both the State Department: 
of Education and local school superintendents 
for inefficiency in the management of this pro- 
gram as well as in enforcement of penalties for 
losses and damage. Budgetary problems and 
possible changes in budgetary procedures were 
suggested to both the State Textbook Commis- 
sion and the General Assembly. 

School Financing. The commission found 
more to commend than to criticize in its third 
report in the education series which dealt with 
supervision of school finances. Nevertheless, 
it did underscore the need for more adequate 
auditing which, in turn, would require a 
larger staff. Furthermore, it found a need 
existing for an additional section of research 
and statistics. This finding it supported by a 
further one that funds for such a section could 
be obtained through economies of administra- 
tion in other programs of the Department of 
Education. 

Aid to Handicapped Children. The report 
on supervision of school finance was followed 
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by one on the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. This investigation led to conclusions as 
critical of both policies and management as 
was the report on vocational rehabilitation. 
As the program was a new one in Kentucky, 
the research staff made comparisons with the 
administration of similar work in other states. 
Not only were high administrative costs criti- 
cized, but the very existence of a separate divi- 
sion for this work was questioned. The study 
highlighted the fact that the limited state 
funds appropriated for this purpose were 
allocated almost entirely to  well-financed 
school districts which had either previously 
supported their own service to handicapped 
children without special state aid or were cur- 
rently receiving state aid to benefit a single 
child. The commission pointed out that the 
poorer districts which, no doubt, have the 
greatest need for financial assistance had not 
been able to qualify under the plans inaugu- 
rated by the division. Failures in existing ad- 
ministration were, however, largely attributed 
to legal requirements based on what the com- 
mission believed to be false assumptions. 

School Census and Attendance. Administra- 
tion of the school census and attendance pro- 
gram came under scrutiny in another study. 
The importance of this subject can be gleaned 
from the fact that go per cent of the state 
school fund is allocated to the districts on the 
basis of pupil census. Comparisons of school 
census figures with U.S. census reports and 
estimates revealed excessive discrepancies in 
favor of the school census. The commission 
report, therefore, stressed the importance of 
the use of modern machine reporting in the 
central office as a control device on local at- 
tendance officers. Some of the inefficiencies in 
job performance and the poor quality of some 
local work appeared to be caused by low 
salaries, lack of salary standardization, and em- 
ployment of attendance officers on a part-time 
basis. Actually the commission was calling for 
tighter state supervision of work carried on 
locally under statutory requirements. 

Other School Studies. The management of 
vocational education, teacher certification and 
training programs, and pupil transportation 
each constituted separate studies of adminis- 
tration in this series. In addition, a general 
summary in the form of an information bulle- 
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tin pointed up by diagram and graph Ken- 
tucky’s rank among the states in various phases 
of public education. To date, however, no 
answer has been given to the question raised 
by the joint resolution of 1948: what have the 
local school districts done with the money 
appropriated to increase teachers’ salaries? 
The answer would seem to be obvious: the 
tremendous increase in state appropriations 
would not nearly raise teachers’ salaries in the 
same proportionate amount. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the value of the studies in pointing out 
weaknesses in school administration locally 
and in Frankfort, the answer to the salary 
question should be given in plain terms that 
all can understand. 


The Personnel Study 

N CARRYING out Senate Joint Resolution 77 
I for a study of personnel administration in 
the state, the Legislative Research Commis- 
sion was confronted with a serious problem 
at the outset. For years a patronage system had 
prevailed over the vast majority of positions 
in the state service in Kentucky. Personnel 
records were incomplete and kept in a hap- 
hazard way; for some employees they were 
totally lacking. Basic data regarding tenure, 
past salaries, age, marital status, and other 
pertinent facts about state employees had to 
be gathered through a questionnaire designed 
by the commission and circulated to every 
state employee in the service, excepting only 
those working in state educational institu 
tions. Almost all department heads cooperated 
in this project. As with all questionnaires, the 
return was not perfect. Nevertheless, out of 
approximately 8,500 forms distributed to 
thirty-one state agencies, 8,264 questionnaires 
were returned by employees in twenty-eight 
departments or independent units. 

Members of the research staff interviewed 
officers and employees in the four small merit 
systems that operate separately and examined 
records in the general state personnel office. 
In the merit system offices, rules were checked 
against their actual operation; record-keeping 
was examined; the status of registers investi 
gated; extent of use of provisional employees 
surveyed; requests for certificates audited; and 
techniques, especially in recruitment, exam 
ination, and certification, investigated. By far 


the most elusive fact to pin down was, as might 
be expected, the use of political influence and 
“clearances” to obtain state employment. In- 
vestigators found that although individual 
employees might talk freely on an informal 
basis, none was willing to allow the use of his 
name or to appear to support his allegations. 

The weakness of the former hearing proce- 
dures as against the use of administrative sur- 
vey techniques was clearly demonstrated in 
this study. At one point a department head 
whose actions came under criticism from the 
research staff demanded a hearing before the 
commission members. He appeared with a 
battery of his division heads and counsel and 
made blanket denials of virtually all state- 
ments in the preliminary report. At a subse- 
quent meeting of the commission he appeared 
informally without an entourage of subad- 
ministrators and, after a calm discussion of 
several points in the report, withdrew strenu- 
ous objections although still disagreeing with 
the conclusions drawn by the staff and the 
commission. Another agency head who ap- 
peared at the same meeting to voice objections 
found himself agreeing with all the facts pre- 
sented about his operations, except for one 
minor point. Again, it was the interpretation 
and not the facts which constituted the funda- 
mental point of disagreement. No other agency 
heads affected by this report appeared to voice 
objections to the facts or findings. 

The reactions outlined above are, perhaps, 
all the more startling in view of the facts re- 
vealed by the personnel report. Research dis- 
closed the following defects in administration 
of the general state personnel system: failure 
to develop a regular examination system re- 
quired by law, absence of regular employment 
lists, lack of adequate personnel records, turn- 
over of over 50 per cent in the first year of the 
present administration, and failure to appoint 
a qualified personnel director. Politics in ap- 
pointments, excessive use of provisionals, fail- 
ure to fix responsibility for supervision and 
removal of the merit system examination di 
rector, ineffective recruitment, infrequent ex 
aminations, and incomplete examination anal- 
ysis were revealed as characteristic of one 
so-called merit system. In another, pressure 
group politics had replaced party politics. A 
third was trying to operate without technical 
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assistance. Only one department was adjudged 
to be conforming substantially to merit system 
standards. 


State Laws Affecting Children 


fie the General Assembly has a degree of 
confidence in the investigative work of the 
commission was attested by the passage of a 
resolution in the 1950 session that it study all 
state laws affecting children and the adminis- 
tration of such laws with a view to their codi- 
fication. The resolution authorized a citizen's 
advisory committee to consult with the com- 
mission. This study was resisted sharply and 
vigorously by one of the departments which 
will come under scrutiny, but the legislators 
ignored the opposition and passed the resolu- 
tion unanimously in both houses. Their lead- 
ers were insistent upon including the adminis- 
tration of laws governing all aspects of child 
life within the scope of the study. This work 
will constitute one of the major research ef- 
forts of the commission within the present 
biennium. 


Investigative Methods and Organization 


HE research methods used by the commis- 

sion staff have been as varied as the sub- 
jects surveyed. Many fiscal records, case re- 
ports, and requests for personnel certificates 
have been audited. Files have been examined 
and recording systems studied. Interviews have 
been employed extensively, with two members 
of the staff frequently forming an interview 
team. Questionnaires have also been used. 
Studies have been made of work loads in vari- 
ous types of operations, and on-the-spot ob- 
servation of procedures has also been utilized. 
Such techniques have required considerable 
statistical analysis in order to compile and 
interpret much of the data amassed. Finally, 
hearings and conferences have sometimes been 
scheduled before final publication of reports 
to allow administrators an opportunity to 
present a rebuttal or a different interpretation 
of facts. Occasionally, original reports have 
been modified in the light of additional facts 
presented by administrators at such meetings. 

Staffing has constituted a difficult problem 
for the director. In Kentucky, persons trained 
in the field of public administration have, up 


to this time, preferred line administration to 
research. A constitutional salary limitation, 
only recently revised by the electorate, pre- 
sented an almost insurmountable obstacle to 
recruitment. An accountant was obtained from 
one state agency, and two accountants were 
borrowed temporarily from another. The 
services of two members of the Political Sci- 
ence Department of the University of Ken- 
tucky were secured on temporary detail. Two 
recent law school graduates have been em- 
ployed, and a lawyer with experience in the 
field of public law served for a time as general 
counsel. In 1950 a research assistant was re- 
cruited from the Southern Regional Training 
Program in Public Administration. 


Conclusions 


~_ surveillance of administration now ex- 
ercised by the Legislative Research Com- 
mission cannot fail, over a period of time, to 
have a salutary influence on state administra- 
tion in Kentucky. Because of the range of 
techniques employed and the sifting of facts 
from hearsay or polemics, administrators are 
not in a position easily to gainsay commission 
findings. Publication of factual reports turns 


the attention of the press, the public, and legis- 
lators themselves to demands for improve- 
ment. 


The validity of the reports is unquestioned 
because no “‘punches have been pulled” and 
no attempt has been made to water down or 
temporize for the sake of political expediency. 
Despite the fact that the Governor is chairman 
ex officio of the commission, he has at no time 
recommended appointments, interfered, or 
attempted to influence content or conclusions 
in the reports. Nevertheless, the inclusion of 
the head of the executive branch in this leg- 
islative agency might raise serious problems 
in the future should a less impartial and more 
partisan executive seek to influence the find- 
ings of the staff. 

A state operating under a constitution which 
provides for many elective executive offices 
has serious need of a legislative agency exer- 
cising oversight of administration. In such a 
state the governor can do little to effect ad- 
ministrative coordination of the work of such 
independent offices with that of the depart- 
ments under his control. Since all state agen- 
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cies must return to the legislature biennially 
for appropriations, it is important for that 
body to have at hand factual data on the use 
of state moneys and the level of administrative 
performance. The education studies in Ken- 
tucky illustrate this need, which must also 
exist in states with independent education de- 
partments more or less under the influence of 
school lobbies. 

Moreover, a state which allows no home 
rule for municipalities is placed in a position 
of peculiar dependence on an agency such as 
the Legislative Research Commission entering 
the field of research into local government ad- 
ministration. Indeed, it is hard to see how the 
commission can keep out of this area of gov- 
ernment in the future. Every session of the 
legislature sees a plethora of bills providing 
minute, detailed directions for administration 
of some segment of local government in Ken- 
tucky. Up to this time, representatives from 
cities in one region of the state have battled 
against those from other sections, or groups of 
employees have jockeyed for position against 
spokesmen for city governments. The legis- 
lature has been a dark arena of competing 
pressures and opinions with no light shed by 
an independent search for the facts. 

Oversight of administration by legislators 
carries with it certain implicit dangers. The 
most serious of these is the temptation to 
meddle with the prerogatives of administra- 
tors. It is one thing to point out poor proce- 
dures, fallacious organization, or uses of em- 
ployees that may thwart maximum efficiency or 
economy. It is quite another thing to attempt 
to dictate forms of organization, types of pro- 
cedures, or utilization of personnel to admin 
istrators who may be frightened by recommen- 
dations of a legislative agency, back of which 
lies the implicit sanction of curtailment of 


appropriations. It is sometimes difficult for per- 
sons associated with a legislative staff to exer- 
cise sufficient self-restraint to stop short of in- 
terference. The great power possessed by the 
legislative branch may be a heady wine to 
immature or overzealous research employees 
of that branch. Abuse of that power on just 
one occasion would erect barriers against ef- 
fective research in the future. Moreover, the 
taste of power enjoyed through the function of 
oversight, if it is metamorphosed into super- 
vision, may be so enjoyable to both staff and 
legislators that research basic to policy deci- 
sions involved in new legislation may be over- 
shadowed or even slighted. It is well to re- 
member that surveillance may harm the 
watchmen as well as those watched if improp- 
erly pursued. 

Nevertheless, investigation of administra: 
tion by a competent research staff, acting 
under a wise restraint, is of obvious value to 
legislators. Not only can the lawmakers de- 
cide basic policies and determine appropria- 
tions more intelligently; they are exposed to 
vicarious contact with administration and ad- 
ministrative problems heretofore denied them. 
Few legislators have had administrative ex- 
perience; fewer have had even a glimmer of 
what is involved in directing a state depart- 
ment or spending the sums they have appro- 
priated. Many are new at the business of state 
government, as turnover in the lower house 
at each biennial session in Kentucky is nor- 
mally around 50 per cent. Because of lack of 
comprehension of administrative problems, 
they have often criticized administrators un- 
fairly, denied funds on tenuous grounds, or 
passed restrictive and detailed statutes that 
all but throttled effective administration. The 
tools are now available for an intelligent ap- 
praisal of both policy and administration. 
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I 


1TH the war’s end, the Treasury De- 

partment was faced with the problem 

of reconverting its operations to peace- 
time activities. In the general process of stock- 
taking which followed, Treasury officials be- 
came well aware that many improvements 
could and should be made in the department's 
policies and procedures in order to provide 
more efficient and economical administration. 
They were also aware that no improved sys- 
tems could be successful and made to stick 
without the cooperation of the employees who 
were to put the systems into effect. They 
realized that one of the surest ways of guaran- 
teeing this cooperation was to adopt a program 
in which employees at all levels could partic- 
ipate in some way in the decisions to be made. 
Moreover, the Secretary and other top Treasury 
executives felt that the experience and ability 
of persons in the Treasury bureaus and offices 
would be of immense value. 

The principle of employee participation 
thus became of first and foremost importance 
in the management improvement program 
upon which the Treasury Department em- 
barked. This approach has proved to be a 
valid one. The road has not always been easy, 
but with the support and leadership of Secre- 
tary Snyder, his immediate assistants, and the 
employees of the department much progress 
has been, and is being, made. 

The problems facing the Treasury Depart- 
ment after the war were complicated and ex- 
tensive. The bureaus in some cases had been 
required to enlarge their staffs in order to 
handle the increased wartime work loads. The 
total personnel had risen from 59,400 in 1940 


to 107,400 in 1946. The department had been 
forced to neglect in many ways its personnel, 
safety, and industrial hygiene programs, and 
also other problems that arise when an organ- 
ization’s work load is increased to such an 
extent in a short period of time. 

What were some of the specific management 
problems of the Treasury created by the war? 
The increased national income during the 
war had made it necessary for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to process many additional 
tax returns—an increase from 18,000,000 before 
the war to 100,000,000 after the war. This in- 
crease alone produced a management problem 
of considerable magnitude. In addition, the 
changes in the income tax laws, both corporate 
and individual, as well as the pay-as-you-go 
scheme of taxation instituted during the war, 
created technical problems which merged with 
and complicated the day-to-day management 
problems of the bureau. 

The Coast Guard had demobilized from a 
wartime size of 172,000 officers and enlisted 
men to a peacetime size of 22,000. In the midst 
of this demobilization, which in itself was a 
specialized management problem, the need 
for more efficient operations to provide better 
service to the public was recognized. 

The Bureau of the Mint was faced with the 
problem of manufacturing three times as many 
coins in 1945 as were required in prewar years. 
In addition, the manufacture of coins for for- 
eign countries and their overseas possessions 
had devolved upon the Mint when enemy ac- 
tion put other mints out of operation. To 
meet these increased demands for coins United 
States mints were operated on a twenty-four 
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hour basis during the war, and the equipment 
suffered from such constant use. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing had 
an increased work load, mainly as a result of 
the printing of currency for occupied terri- 
tories and foreign countries and of increased 
demands for postage stamps. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the war the bureau had been unable to 
employ technical personnel to carry on re- 
search and experimental work. Many new tech- 
nical printing and engraving developments 
had therefore not been tested for poate 
adoption by the bureau. 

The expansion of the savings bond program 
during the war had created a backlog of work 
in the Fiscal Service. One of the first problems 
here was the elimination of this accumulation 
of work while the regular operations were be- 
ing conducted. 

The increase in counterfeiting of currency 
and thefts and forgery of government securi- 
ties and checks during the postwar period 
placed additional burdens on the Secret Serv- 
ice. The war had also caused much confusion 
regarding the international control of nar- 
cotics. An attempt had to be made to regain 
international cooperation in controlling traffic 
in narcotic drugs on a worldwide basis. 

The Bureau of Customs, which during the 
war had been called upon to deal with new 
aspects of law enforcement, foreign funds, and 
export controls, returned to its primary peace- 
time function of collecting tariffs. At first only 
a trickle, postwar trade increased, and man- 
agement problems in this organization multi 
plied accordingly. 

New responsibilities given the Treasury De 
partment in the international financial and 
monetary field, such as participation in the 
work of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, created other problems. In 
addition, the department was faced with the 
problem of liquidating the Foreign Funds 
Control program and similar strictly wartime 
operations. 

II 
NE of the first techniques selected to start 
O the management improvement program 
in the Treasury was work simplification. ‘This 
program was designed to train first-line super- 
visors and rank-and-file employees in simple 
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management techniques and equip them with 
the necessary tools to do a better and more 
economical day-to-day job. The program em- 
ploys three tools. (1) ‘The work distribution 
chart provides each employee with an orderly 
method of arranging facts about his work in 
clear understandable form. This chart not 
only indicates which of the employee's activi- 
ties requires the most time, but also tells if 
there is misdirected effort, if skills are used 
improperly, if the employee is doing too many 
unrelated tasks, if tasks are spread too thinly, 
and if the work is distributed unevenly. (2) 
The process chart furnishes the supervisor with 
a step-by-step account of what happens in the 
employee's day-to-day operations. (3) The 
work count completes the picture by showing 
the supervisors how much work is accom- 
plished, and assists them in assigning person- 
nel and scheduling work. 

At the time the Treasury selected this pro- 
gram it had been tried and proved effective in 
private industry and in many of the war agen- 
cies of the government. Treasury's problem 
was to sell this program in order to instill day- 
to-day management consciousness in the de- 
partment. ' 

he first step was to win the support of the 
Treasury officials in launching the program 
throughout the department. When the pro- 
gram received their strong backing, it was in- 
troduced first to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, which is the Treasury's largest operating 
bureau. After showing the program to the top 
officials of the bureau it was suggested that 
they weigh its many advantages and view it in 
the light of their own operating problems. 
This suggestion was made in order to provide 
the bureau with sufficient time for discussion 
and decision as to whether the program would 
produce beneficial results in its organizational 
units. Consequently, when the program was 
accepted in the bureau, it became a bureau- 
endorsed program with official backing. Prior 
to launching the program on a bureau-wide 
basis, a representative field office was selected 
for a pilot installation in order to prove con 
clusively the advantages of the program. After 
ten days of operating this pilot installation, 
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the program met with such success in employee 
interest, improved morale, and submission of 
constructive suggestions that the officials in 
the bureau adopted the program on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Following its acceptance in the largest bu- 
reau of the Treasury, the program was ex- 
tended to all of the other major bureaus. Soon 
afterward Congress authorized the government 
agencies to pay cash awards to employees who 
make suggestions resulting in improvements. 
The department immediately seized upon the 
cash awards program as an incentive to work 
simplification. Obviously, the Treasury em- 
ployees who received work simplification train- 
ing were in a better position to compete for 
cash awards. Moreover, the evaluation job at 
the bureau and departmental levels was made 
simpler because suggestions were well docu- 
mented on the basis of the work simplification 
technique. Since 1946 the department as a 
whole has realized a saving in excess of one mil- 
lion man hours, which saving has been utilized 
on other important work or to eliminate back- 
logs. During this same period the department 
has awarded $38,000 in cash for good ideas. 

While the department thus was getting re- 
sults it did not lose sight of the fact that some- 
thing more was needed to improve and mod- 
ernize its operations and procedures. Many of 
the suggestions submitted required detailed 
studies in order to obtain the full facts and 
arrive at satisfactory solutions. These studies 
brought out numerous broad management pro- 
posals. Hence the department, with the con- 
currence of the Appropriations Committees, 
decided that the employment of an independ- 
ent group with a fresh point of view and a 
new perspective would prove advantageous. 
In the fall of 1947, the department, with the 
approval of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees, engaged a private manage- 
ment firm to conduct a comprehensive study 
in the Bureau of Customs. In the case of the 
Coast Guard, a three-man committee consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
chairmen of the Appropriations Committees 
selected another management firm. Each firm 
submitted a report containing numerous rec- 
ommendations around which an active man- 
agement program could be built. Since Jan- 
uary 1948, when the first two studies were com- 


pleted, outside firms have been engaged to 
make specialized studies in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. In all cases the management 
firms used experienced people in the Treas- 
ury units for guidance and advice. 

In order to implement the recommendations 
made by management firms and to insure that 
the bureaus themselves became the principal 
architects of their own improvement programs, 
the Secretary decided to appoint management 
and steering committees. In the case of the 
Coast Guard, the management committee was 
made up of top-ranking Coast Guard officers 
from headquarters and field service and was 
chaired by the executive assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. A steering 
committee was appointed for the Customs 
studies, with the executive assistant to the 
Under Secretary as chairman. Membership on 
this committee consisted of the commissioner 
of customs and other officials from the depart- 
ment and from Customs Washington and field 
forces. For both of these bureaus, task forces 
were appointed to study each recommenda- 
tion of the management firm and submit re- 
ports to the respective committees. The com- 
mittees, in turn, conducted hearings on the 
task force recommendations and insisted that 
all concerned be given every opportunity for 
discussion of the proposals. Each committee 
functioned as a recommending body to the 
bureau head charged with responsibility, and 
it was incumbent upon the bureau officials 
either to accept or refuse the committee recom- 
mendation. Since the bureau heads are also 
members of their respective committee, they 
also have a vote in the action taken. 

The committee device proved so successful 
in the two bureaus where it was first used that 
it was adopted for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Fiscal Service. As chairman of 
Internal Revenue’s committee the Secretary 
appointed a former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury who at present is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Louisville & Nashville Railroads. In addi- 
tion to the commissioner of internal revenue 
and other top Treasury and Internal Revenue 
officials, two officials from the Bureau of the 
Budget are also members of this committee. 

At the same time the Secretary established 
the Treasury Department Management Com- 
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mittee to consider management policy ques- 
tions and programs having department-wide 
application. The department’s over-all man- 
agement committee is chaired by the adminis- 
trative assistant to the Secretary, with other 
members selected from key operating officials 
in all of the Treasury bureaus. This commit- 
tee has been functioning for more than two 
years. In the main it has concerned itself with 
problems cutting across bureau lines which 
cannot be solved by any one bureau, or which 
require a decision by the Secretary. In addi- 
tion, the committee has assisted the bureau 
management committees in those areas where 
a fresh point of view, or a review of the action 
taken, would prove beneficial. 

The committee mechanism, which affords 
full opportunity for discussion and dissenting 
opinion, has helped greatly to create a spirit 
of cooperation on management problems 
throughout the department. Recent direc- 
tives of the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget on the establishment of continuing 
programs for the improvement of the manage- 
ment of the executive branch have followed 
in many important ways the pattern estab- 
lished in the Treasury. While a formal name 
or a plan is not essential to produce results, the 
Treasury likes to refer to its program as the 
team-cooperative approach to management im- 
provement. Of course, the approach used by 
the Treasury is not the only one; the way to 
produce the best results is usually determined 
by the situation which exists at the time a 
program is undertaken. 


Ill 


HAT have been some of the results of the 
Treasury’s management program in the 
larger bureaus? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue under- 
took a program of taxpayer assistance which 
was designed to make the job of paying taxes 
easier. Briefly, the bureau (1) simplified re- 
turn forms; (2) clarified its instructions to the 
taxpayer; (3) rewrote the booklet Your Fed 
eral Income Tax so that it would be easier 
to read and understand; and (4) combined 
the forms on which employers are required to 
report the social security insurance tax and 
withholding of income taxes. 
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Another example of the improvements made 
in the operations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is the mechanization which has taken 
place in the collectors’ offices. The processing 
of nearly 200 million tax returns, information 
returns, and other reports and forms each year 
is an enormous task. In the last four years the 
bureau has tested and adopted many new ma- 
chines for use in processing. The most sen- 
sational achievement is the new electronic cal- 
culator, which can compute tax liability at the 
rate of approximately 6,000 returns an hour, 
All of the savings achieved by the bureau 
through the use of machines and improved 
procedures have been expended in the enforce- 
ment field; the estimated additional taxes as- 
sessed as a result of these savings are only a 
little less than a half-billion dollars. 

In the Bureau of Customs important work 
load components increased sharply between 
the fiscal years 1947 and 1949. The number of 
entries requiring appraisement, assessment, 
collection of duties, and other action, for ex- 
ample, rose from 3.4 million to 3.9 million, 
an increase of 14 per cent. Samples of mer- 
chandise tested by laboratories rose 21 per 
cent, invoices processed 19 per cent. Tabula- 
tions revealed that an over-all average increase 
of major work load items approximated 10 to 
15 per cent. Despite these increases in work 
load, the bureau carried out its functions with 
less manpower. The total of cumulative sav- 
ings during the three-year period the program 
has been in effect in the Customs Service is 
approximately $3.2 million. 

The Fiscal Service also has a record of man- 
agement accomplishments. During World War 
Il the work of the Fiscal Service, which in- 
cludes the Bureaus of Accounts and of the 
Public Debt and the Office of the Treasurer, 
increased at a tremendous rate. Serious prob- 
lems arose because of the magnitude of the 
centralized operations of these organizations. 
In 1946, the tempo of the Fiscal Service's de- 
centralization program was increased. Other 
accomplishments have also been made. For 
instance, the Office of the Treasurer in the 
fiscal year 1947 processed 264 million checks 
with 2,058 employees; in 1950, with a reduc- 
tion in staff of 25 per cent, 252 million checks 
were processed. The Division of Disbursement, 
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which is a part of the Bureau of Accounts, had about management improvement are not new. 
3,735 employees in the fiscal year 1947 and The key to the success of the program is full 
wrote 160 million checks; in 19,0 employment participation of all personnel on many differ- 
is 3,472 and 186 million checks are being _ ent levels. The Treasury's experience supports 
written—a case of an increased work load being _ the conclusion that once an adequate under- 
processed by a decreased staff. In sum, the _ standing of objectives and goals is reached the 
Fiscal Service has shown savings totaling nearly primary consideration in any management im- 
$10 million since the summer of 1946. Greater | provement program is the approach to be used. 
savings are in prospect. How you get where you are going is as im- 

The impact of the management improve- portant as your destination. Secretary Snyder 
ment program upon the personnel was signif- made the most of this fundamental. 
icant. Many of the employees who showed Moreover, no management program has 
special ability were reassigned to more im- vitality without the leadership of the top man- 
portant and productive work. Participation in ager. Secretary Snyder's leadership has been 
the program paved the way to provide em- __ both forceful and timely. This effective leader- 
ployees with a better understanding of the ship, coupled with the cooperative approach to 
department’s goals and objectives. Morale the solution of Treasury’s management prob- 
showed a marked improvement as employees _lems, has resulted in a successful management 
were given opportunities to demonstrate their | improvement program. Already pther govern- 
ability and to win promotions to higher-grade = ment departments have been able to make use 
positions. of the Treasury’s experience. 

The methods used in the Treasury to bring 





The problem of maintaining vitality and drive in an organization may 
be stated with great simplicity: it is that of getting the agency in the 
groove and preventing the groove from becoming a rut. The simplicity 
of the problem ends with its statement, and from here on out the actual 
job of managing an instrumentality such as the Extension Service so that 
it functions with a maximum of efficiency and still does not wear down 
the groove until it gets deep into the rut of inwardness, complacency, and 
self-satisfaction, and slowly grinds to a halt, offers a challenge of profound 
complexity and continuing difficulty. 


A groove and a rut are not the same thing, and if a rut is just a deep 
groove it is also true that the difference in depth produces a profound 
difference in quality and social utility. An organization must have rea- 
sonably well established and adequately defined methods of doing busi- 
ness, and a fairly extensive body of agreed procedure and routine. But 
it cannot under any circumstances afford to lose its flexibility and ca- 
pacity to respond to human needs, desires, and expectations. In short, it 
permits at its peril the groove of routine to become so deep that it is 
unable to disregard established procedures and operating methods, and 
to get out of the groove completely if necessary, in responding to the needs 
of those it serves. 


—Rowland W. Egger, Public Administration and Extension Work (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Extension Service Circular 451, 1948), p. 111. 
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ID-CENTURY seems a not inappropriate 

time to survey the sprawling, complex, 

expensive, inefficient, and confused 
pattern of vertical and horizontal duplication, 
fragmentation, and overlapping which is the 
American police “system.” At this mid-point 
in the twentieth century, some 40,000! separate 
public law enforcement agencies, on five levels 
of government, employing 200,000 men and 
women, and costing approximately $1 billion 
per annum, are struggling with somewhat in- 
different success against 2 veritable army of 
criminals and their political allies. Meanwhile, 
an apathetic, sometimes antipathetic, public 
complacently accepts each year a crime bill 
estimated at between $20 and $30 billion, a 
total of nearly two million larcenies, auto 
thefts, homicides, rapes, robberies, assaults, 
burglaries, and other serious crimes, and a 
toll of 32,000 traffic fatalities. Invidious com- 
parisons with Scotland Yard, the Sdreté, and 
other foreign police agencies are neither desir- 
able nor valuable, for no acceptable criteria 
of police efficiency or performance have been 
standardized. Nor can any significant share of 
the blame be apportioned to American police 
officers, who comprise by and large as con- 
scientious, courageous, and honest a body of 
men as will be encountered in any trade, oc- 
cupation, or profession. Whence, then, the 
problem? 

I 


TT police problem in the United States is 
inherent in the police history of the coun- 
try. The smartly uniformed police officers who 


*More than 19,000 townships, 16,000 muncipalities 
3,000 counties, the states, the territories, and the federal 
government—each with an autonomous law enforcement 
agency—plus special police districts and specialized 
police units. 


today patrol the streets of American munici- 
palities are the lineal descendants of the “‘thief- 
takers,” tythingmen, ratelwacht, Bow Street 
patrol, and “‘peelers’”—but it is only one hun- 
dred years since they were organized and uni- 
formed, and it is only within the last fifty years 
that much attention has been paid to their 
qualifications, other than brawn and politics, 
for their positions. American police organiza- 
tion follows English patterns—English patterns 
of the mid-nineteenth century in our urban 
areas, medieval English patterns in our ma- 
chinery for rural crime control. Sir Robert 
Peel gave London its disciplined, efficient, uni- 
formed police in 1829 and the larger American 
cities soon organized similar bodies: New York 
in 1844, Chicago in 1851, New Orleans and 
Cincinnati in 1852, Boston and Philadelphia 
in 1854, and Baltimore and Newark in 1857.? 
State police appeared on the American scene 
shortly after the turn of the century—in Con- 
necticut in 1903 and in Pennsylvania in 1905. 
Sheriffs (shire reeves), constables, and town 
marshals have been basic elements of the rural 
law enforcement structure since colonial days. 
Special police districts (usually park police) 
and specialized policing agencies (e.g., state 
liquor and narcotics investigators) are of rela- 
tively recent vintage. 

Though one frequently hears that crime 

* There is a continuing and somewhat rancorous 
rivalry among local historians to gain for their cities 
the accolade of “first” in establishing a police force. The 
dates given refer to the consolidation of day and night 
watches under one administration. Uniforms did not 
come into general use until 1855 and discipline was 
rudimentary until many years later. Among the state 
police historians some credit ‘Texas (1835), Massachu- 
setts (1865), Arizona (1go1), and New Mexico (1905) 


with early ranger-constabulary units. But these were 
not state police as we use the term today. 
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control is traditionally a local prerogative, the 
federal government has established law en- 
forcement agencies over the whole span of our 
national history: the Revenue Cutter Service 
(1789), Postal Inspection Service (1840), Cus- 
toms Inspection (1846), Secret Service (1865), 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (1868), Customs Border Patrol 
(1886), Federal Bureau of Investigation (1909), 
Narcotics Bureau (1915), and Immigration 
Border Patrol (1925). 

Bruce Smith attributes the present situation 
in police administration to “errors . . . in 
the organization and management of police 
and in the methods employed to assure popu- 
lar control ... to inactivity and neglect 
. . . (and to) control of the partisan political 
machines” and Fuld, Graper, Fosdick, Voll- 
mer, and other writers on police problems 
through the past thirty or forty years are in 
general agreement. As public administrators 
it will perhaps be well in this article to confine 
ourselves to organization, management, and 
control factors, leaving to the historians the 
assessment of blame for inactivity and neglect 
and to the political scientists the chastisement 
of the partisan political machines*—with rec- 
ognition, however, that the police apparatus 
occupies so sensitive a position in the govern- 
mental structure that it is virtually impossible 
to consider its operations without having an 
awareness of the economic, social, and _politi- 
cal climate in which it functions. 

It must first be understood that there is no 
uniform pattern of police administration in 
the United States—whether at the federal, state, 
or local level. Nor is there any machinery pro- 
vided for formal coordination or informal co- 
operation among the multiplicity of police 
agencies—differing greatly in size, jurisdiction, 


* The relationships of police and politics offer an en- 
gaging field of inquiry. The Illinois State Police are by 
law 50 per cent Democrats and 50 per cent Republicans. 
As mayor of New York City, La Guardia banned political 
activity on the part of the police and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, recently adopted a special political purity oath 
for its police officers. The Hatch Act forecloses political 
activity by federal police and “little Hatch Acts” or 
police regulations prohibit such activity in state and 
local police agencies. Unfortunately there are few laws 
regulating the interference of politicians in police opera- 
tions—and these are honored more often in the breach 
than in the observance. 


and operational methods, and responsible to 
independent governmental units or to semi- 
autonomous governmental subunits—which 
may at any time be functioning in any geo- 
graphical area within these United States. 

Lack of uniformity and complexity of or- 
ganizational patterns are most apparent in the 
area of municipal police administration; they 
are only slightly less apparent at the state and 
federal levels. They tend to disappear, how- 
ever, when one studies the law enforcement 
structure of the counties and townships, which 
have adhered religiously with some few excep- 
tions to the nonprofessional elected sheriff or 
constable who is more often than not a parti- 
san political leader in the community. The 
special police districts and the specialized po- 
lice agencies have borrowed much of their or- 
ganizational structure and operating methods 
from the municipal, state, and federal agen- 
cies—or, perhaps more correctly, have had these 
patterns imposed upon them. 

There are in the United States some 16,000 
municipal police forces of which more than 
1,000 function in cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion. In this latter group may be found the 
following administrative patterns: police 
agency controlled by a state-appointed ad- 
ministrator or board (Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Boston, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, Lewiston, Maine, 
and a number of New Hampshire cities); po- 
lice agency integrated into a department of 
public safety along with other protective serv- 
ices (Philadelphia); police responsible to a 
member of a city commission designated as 
police or public safety commissioner (New- 
ark, New Jersey, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
other commission-form cities); municipal 
police headed by an independent elected chief 
(Laredo, Texas, Santa Ana, California, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, and some smaller cities); 
police responsible to a city legislative body 
(Atlanta, Georgia, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Jacksonville, Florida, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and some twenty other cities);* police respon- 
sible to a “strong mayor” either directly 


*Control by the city legislative body is seldom ex- 
plicitly provided for in the city charter but can be im- 
plied from the power of the council to select the police 
chief and to control other aspects of police adminis- 
tration and operations. In some “weak-mayor” cities 
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through a professional police administrator or 
indirectly through a lay commissioner (New 
York City, Chicago); police responsible to a 
city manager although the administrative 
head of the police agency is sometimes ap- 
pointed by the mayor, elected by the city 
council, or chosen by competitive civil service 
examination (Cincinnati, Ohio, Oakland, Cal- 
iiornia, Fort Worth, Texas, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, Miami, Florida, and most manager 
cities); and police responsible (“irresponsible” 
might be a better word) to a board or com- 
mission under a “weak-mayor” form (Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and scores of smaller 
cities). In two small California communities 
an experimental combining of police and fire 
functions in one unit with joint utilization of 
personnel, equipment, and facilities is being 
tried with a noticeable lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of police administrators but with the 
blessings of staff members of the League of 
California Cities. 

On the state level one finds state police and 
highway patrol units as integral parts of motor 
vehicle departments (California, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Wisconsin); of highway 
departments (Arizona, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming); and of pub- 
lic safety departments (Alabama, Florida, II- 
linois, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and West Virginia). Idaho has a 
Department of Law Enforcement; the New 
York and Rhode Island State Police are in 
the executive office of the Governor; the 
Nebraska Safety Patrol is headed by the state 
sheriff; in Mississippi, the Public Safety Com- 
mission holds the reins of power; Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oregon, and Virginia have organized 
departments of state police; and the Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland State Police en- 
joy substantial autonomy without formal de- 
partmental assignment. Eleven of the state po- 
lice agencies are headed by ex-officio or ap- 
pointive boards (Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Nevada, South Dakota, and Wy- 





(Los Angeles is a notable example) the city council has 
arrogated to itself extra-legal police controls which ex- 
tend to dictating the appointments of subordinate police 
officials. 
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oming). Thirty-six have substantially full law 
enforcement authority, whereas twelve are re- 
stricted to enforcement of traffic laws or to 
crimes committed on state highways. State 
after state has set up rival law enforcement 
agencies under such titles as state detective 
bureau, state investigation bureau, state divi- 
sion of identification, and state narcotics or 
alcoholic beverage control unit. Quasi-public 
police bodies are numerous (e.g., The Uni- 
versity of California Campus Police), and 
peripheral enforcement and investigative units 
proliferate in many state capitals. 

The twenty-odd federal law enforcement 
bodies are found in the Departments of Jus- 
tice, Treasury, Army, Navy, Air Force, Post 
Office, Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce, 
and in several nondepartmental establish- 
ments. The Treasury has established machin- 
ery for internal coordination among its police 
units but there is no over-all control mechan- 
ism to eliminate competition, duplication of 
effort, and loss of effectiveness—or even in- 
formal procedures to insure that information 
which is in the possession of one agency will 
be made available to the others. Neither the 
Brownlow Committee nor the Hoover Com- 
mission devoted much attention to federal law 
enforcement activities. With the tremendous 
increase in federal criminal jurisdiction under 
such legislation as the Dyer, Mann, Fugitive 
Felon, Lindbergh, and National Stolen Prop- 
erty Acts, the loyalty program, and recent 
gambling legislation, the growth in person- 
nel and jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the tendency toward in- 
tegration through the provision of central 
training, records, and laboratory services at 
the federal level, this important area of police 
administration can no longer be ignored.® 


*The Brookings Institution studied federal law en- 
forcement for the Byrd Committee in 1936 and pub- 
lished their results in Crime Control by the National 
Government by Arthur C. Millspaugh (The Brookings 
Institution, 1937). Millspaugh identified a trend toward 
centralized policing at the federal level, a consolidation 
against which he marshaled some superficial and some 
specious arguments. He did recommend transfer of 
Secret Service and Post Office criminal investigation func 
tions to the FBI and consolidation of customs and im- 
migration policing activities. 
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T is abundantly clear that the major prob- 
lem in American police administration is 
the introduction of some order, some direction 
into this administrative hodgepodge. Whether 
we label it coordinating machinery, centraliza- 
tion, integration, unification—whether it is at- 
tained by voluntary agreements, by legislative 
enactment, or by the “bribery” of grants-in-aid 
—or whether the federal, state, or local govern- 
ments assume the lead in the reform is of little 
importance. Nor, indeed, need the same pat- 
tern be adopted throughout the nation. Let 
us examine briefly some possible solutions. 

The least efficient and therefore most ex- 
pensive police agencies are the small ones. 
There are notable exceptions, but in general 
these minuscule units of five, fifteen, or fifty- 
odd officers cannot attract the most desirable 
recruits, cannot afford the services of top ad- 
ministrators, cannot provide adequate training 
facilities, and must allot so large a share of per- 
sonnel to administrative and housekeeping 
tasks that they reduce effective police strength 
to the vanishing point. In 2,200 urban com- 
munities with less than 25,000 population the 
average police strength is eight men; in the 
10,000-25,000 bracket more than a score of 
cities have fewer than ten policemen. In view 
of the three-shift nature of police work, the 
need for personnel to perform administrative 
duties, sick leave, vacation time, day off, and 
investigations, court appearances, and other 
exigencies of police service, it is clear that de- 
partments of such meager size must be in- 
effective. 

Several solutions suggest themselves: unifi- 
cation of several smaller departments; central- 
ization at the county level; centralization at 
the state level; state or federal financial as- 
sistance to maintain small departments; con- 
tract agreements with state police, county po- 
lice, or a nearby large city; incorporation into 
ad hoc police districts; and joint utilization 
of executive and clerical personnel, training 
facilities, records, laboratory, communications, 
and even of juvenile officers, detectives, vice 
squads, and other specialized personnel. Some 
or all of these methods have proved successful 
in other countries, in various parts of this 
country, and in areas of administration other 


than police (e.g., ad hoc districts and grants- 
in-aid for education, sewers, water supply, and 
public health). 

Of these possible solutions several have 
received support among students of police ad- 
ministration. Resistance has developed, how- 
ever, among those who would deify local au- 
tonomy or who fear a strong police apparatus 
as dangerous to personal liberties, and among 
police administrators who dislike losing the 
power and prestige which appertains to the 
title of “chief.’”” None has received stronger 
backing than the proposal for metropolitan 
police districts on the London model in a 
dozen or more areas in the United States where 
are found large, strong police agencies sur- 
rounded by dozens of small, weak units—Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and Los Angeles are excellent examples. In 
such an administrative pattern no city would 
lose its identity or any of its municipal prerog- 
atives, but all the cities and such unincorpo- 
rated areas as came within the designated 
boundaries would be policed by one unit, un- 
der one administrator, with central services 
and decentralized operations—with a tremen- 
dous saving in manpower, uniform enforce- 
ment of the laws, and the probability of greatly 
increased efficiency of the entire police arm. 

In the huge, sparsely populated states of the 
Southwest and in such small almost wholly 
urban states as Rhode Island and Delaware, 
there would appear to be few obstacles to a 
centralized state police setup. And perhaps in 
certain areas the county, fast disappearing as 
a meaningful governmental unit, might suc- 
cessfully lend its hoary tradition to a modern 
professional county constabulary policing all 
the communities within its borders. The Nas- 
sau County Police, for example, are success- 
fully enforcing law and order in more than 
half the communities in the county, and the 
authority for similar reforms exists in the con- 
stitutions or statutes of many of the states. It is 
axiomatic, however, that no such force can be 
organized effectively or operated efficiently by 
an elected sheriff. This surviving anachronism 
of American police administration and _ his 
colleagues—the elected constable, marshal, and 
the score of elected police chiefs—have no 
place in a modern police system. 

Elimination of the smaller units is an essen- 
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tial element in the reform of the American po- 
lice system, but no less important is the inte- 
gration at each governmental level of the 
agencies directly and principally concerned 
with police activities. At the federal level it 
appears desirable that all criminal investiga 
tion be carried on by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and that such agencies as the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Office of Special Investigation, 
the Criminal Investigation Division of the Of 
fice of the Provost Marshal General, and a 
dozen like bodies be abolished. Their non- 
enforcement functions should be allocated to 
other administrative units. At the state level 
rangers, troopers, highway patrolmen, spe 
cialized narcotic and alcohol policing units, 
detective bureaus, and identification, records, 
and laboratory facilities, attorney-general’s 
investigators, and others with similar duties 
and responsibilities should be reorganized into 
a state police department headed by a director 
responsible to the governor as the officer se- 
lected by the people and charged with the 
peace and security of the state. 

But the elimination of weak, inefficient 
units, the creation of ad hoc police districts in 
metropolitan areas, the centralization at the 
county or state level in appropriate areas of 
the country, and the abolition of competitive 
and duplicating enforcement agencies at all 
governmental levels will not alone solve our 
policing problem, reduce our police expendi- 
ture, and relieve us of the burden of crime 
which levies so huge a burden upon our econ- 
omy and impinges so violently on our lives. 
Unless there is brought into existence a na- 
tional police, which few advocate and none 
foresee in the near future, some machinery 
must be provided to insure coordinated police 
activities in the fight against crime, uniformity 
of police procedures, and minimum standards 
for personnel, training, pay, and other mat- 
ters. Too, policing must be recognized as non- 
local in character—crime like the plague may 
breed in one area and spread its contagion 
swiftly throughout the land—and the costs of 
policing, already overly burdensome in many 
communities, must be allocated on a wider 
base. 

Fortunately we have at hand a mechanism, 


in line with Anglo-American democratic tradi- 
tions, which might well be employed to achieve 
both ends: the grant-in-aid. Either the states 
or the federal government might administer 
the program and like the English experiment 
(an experiment over one hundred years old 
and highly successful) it might be applied 
gradually. Essentially it is a simple matter of 
the federal or state government guaranteeing 
a percentage (the English government pro- 
vides 50 per cent) of the local police budget to 
those local police agencies which comply with 
certain minimum regulations promulgated by 
the central government. Compliance should 
be checked regularly by professional police in- 
spectors functioning in much the same manne 
as do inspectors-general in the Army. Central 
regulations would deal with general standards 
(qualifications of recruits, pay, work hours, 
promotion, procedures); full local control 
would be retained in matters of strictly local 
concern. As Professor O. W. Wilson has 
pointed out: “The control . . . is not abso- 
lute; any local government may spurn it at 
will. . . . The Home Office does not have 
authority to give orders to local authorities 
nor to the police; it does not direct police 
affairs. "© We have borrowed and unfortu- 
nately retained fifteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury English police forms of little merit in 
meeting modern conditions; it should not be 
too difficult to justify copying this successful 
twentieth-century administrative device. 

The grant-in-aid and minimum regulations 
of uniform application will perhaps come in 
the next year or the next decade. Meanwhile 
certain centralizing forces are at work which 
may well make American police administra- 
tors and students of government more recep- 
tive to the necessary reforms. Among these 
factors may be mentioned: the changing pat- 
terns of crime which have led the mayors of 
such large cities as Los Angeles and New Or- 
leans to petition for federal intervention; the 
demands of a civil defense organization to 
cope with an infiltrated fifth column and to 
maintain order should an atom or hydrogen 
bomb be detonated; the integrating force of 
common training at the National Police Acad- 


*O. W. Wilson, “The British Police,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology 642 (1950). 
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emy and the FBI regional schools; the growing 
professionalization in the police field and the 
increasing motility of professional police ad- 
ministrators; the virtual unanimity among the 
specialists in the reorganization of police agen- 
cies as to certain minimum necessities for a 
crime control apparatus; and, above all, the 
insistent demands of tax-conscious citizen 
groups that the expenditures of local govern- 
ments for police purposes be studied with a 
view to drastic reduction.’ 


Ill 


pers are certain less important reforms in 
police management as distinguished from 
organization which might do much to in- 
crease efficiency and eventually reduce ex- 
penditures. Many of these are concerned with 
personnel administration—and let it be pointed 
out that some 85-90 per cent of police budgets 
is allotted to salaries. Civil service has proved 
no unmixed blessing to police units. If it has 
to a large degree eliminated political patron- 
age and nepotism, it has through legislation, 
administrative regulation, or judicial fiat at- 
tempted to make the selection of the police 
officer a purely mechanical process. Poor test- 
ing, indefensible requirements such as local 
residence, veterans preference, unnecessarily 
severe height and weight requirements, and a 
host of other artificial barriers keep many 
highly qualified young men and women from 
entering the police profession. Overly short 
probation periods and overly sympathetic po- 
lice administrators cement highly unqualified 
men and women into police positions from 
which they can be removed only by proceed- 
ings which would be more appropriate to a 
Supreme Court adjudication. The use of per- 
sonality-aptitude inventories in the selection 
process and greater discretion for the police 
administrator in the selection and elimination 
of personnel seem indicated. It is worth noting 
that many police organizations which are not 
subject to civil service restrictions have at- 
tained the highest repute for efficiency, free- 
dom from corruption, and promotion based 
on merit, as, for example, the FBI, the New 


‘Annual per capita cost of municipal police protec- 
tion in Cities over 500,000 for 1948 was $10.62. Personnel 
and salary increases have skyrocketed costs in postwar 
vears. 


York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania state police, 
and many small municipal departments. 

Poor recruiting procedures have a very di- 
rect effect upon the quality of American po- 
lice administration. With some three-fourths 
of our municipal police agencies under civil 
service and with promotion generally limited 
to police officers serving in the lower grades, 
the quality of our top-ranking police execu- 
tives can be no higher than the quality of men 
attracted to the lowest police rank and suc- 
cessful in the wholly inadequate selection pro- 
cedures now in use. Attention must be di- 
rected to ways of selecting personnel for upper- 
bracket police administrative positions (cap- 
tain, inspector, deputy chief, and chief) who 
are more intelligent, more alert, and better 
educated, and who possess better supervisory 
qualifications; and machinery must be pro- 
vided to get such persons into the intermediate 
and top administrative posts before they have 
grown old, disgruntled, and routinized by 
years, even decades, in the lower ranks. 

It is unlikely that Americans will favor the 
cadet systems in use in continental police sys- 
tems, although West Point and Annapolis 
have achieved immense popularity. Abolition 
of restrictive years-in-grade provisions and of 
credit for mere seniority, and authorization of 
skip-promotions (patrolman to lieutenant, 
sergeant to deputy chief) would accomplish 
part of the needed reform. But there must be 
a further step—the infusion of new blood into 
the administrative corps at all levels by promo- 
tion-transfers from other police agencies, rang- 
ing from perhaps 10 per cent in the lower and 
intermediate supervisory ranks to 25 per cent 
or even 50 per cent in the higher posts. Paro- 
chialism and in-breeding, resistance to reform, 
inter-agency rivalry, and scores of other unde- 
sirable concomitants of American policing 
would be alleviated considerably if captains 
of the California Highway Patrol, for exam- 
ple, were eligible for promotion to the posi- 
tion of deputy chief of the Los Angeles Police 
Department and sergeants of the Yonkers Po- 
lice Department were eligible for higher ranks 
in the New York State Police, the Westchester 
Parkway Police, the Nassau County Police, or 
the Florida Highway Patrol. A college student 
preparing for the police profession should be 
able to look forward to as interesting and suc- 
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cessful a career in as wide a variety of assign- 
ments as the cadet preparing for a lieutenancy 
in the Army. 

Perhaps college graduation is too high an 
educational qualification to set for all police 
officers—though when it is remembered that 
the patrolman sometimes functions as judge, 
jury, and executioner and routinely exercises 
a degree of unsupervised discretion in his daily 
cuties which is matched by almost no other call- 
ing, even a college education seems insufficient 
—but a major effort must be made to raise the 
educational level of the police. We have been 
deluding ourselves with statistics which show 
that such and such department requires two 
years of college, that most departments require 
high school graduation or its equivalent, and 
that a scattering of Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s, LL.B.’s, and 
other degree holders can be found on the rolls 
of certain departments. 

The truth is that while the educational level 
of police officers has risen slowly in the past 
fifty years, the educational level of the popu- 
lation generally has risen faster, and the edu- 
cational requirements for many positions less 
well paid than that of policeman and imping- 
ing less seriously upon the lives, liberties, and 
properties of citizens have reached a level 
not yet attained by any police agency. In a 
nation in which it is difficult to avoid getting 
a high school diploma and in which college 
education is a prerequisite for thousands of 
relatively unimportant jobs, there is no reason 
for self-congratulation in the fact that most, 
not all, police recruits have a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. Reading police ex- 
amination papers, sitting on police oral boards, 
analyzing investigative and traffic reports, and 
auditing police testimony in criminal trials 
will present convincing arguments for higher 
educational standards. 

Pre-professional education would not be of 
such great moment if police agencies generally 
paid more than lip service to in-service train 
ing. The majority of large municipal and 
state police agencies do have training pro- 
grams, and some of the smaller units provide 
a highly commendable recruit training course 
A few of the departments provide advanced 
in-service and specialist training, and a variety 
of public and private agencies have established 


police education offerings which have done 
much to advance the profession. Among these 
agencies should be mentioned the National 
Police Academy and the FBI regional training 
programs, the Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, the Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute at the University of Southern California, 
the police institutes of the Universities of 
Iowa, Washington, and Louisville, the voca- 
tional programs at San Jose State, Fresno 
State, Washington State, Michigan State, and 
a dozen other colleges, some excellent state 
educational programs such as the California 
Peace Officers’ Training Program, and the 
work of the Institute for Training in Munici- 
pal Administration.® 

But of the 200,000 police officers in the 
United States, those who have had an ade- 
quate training in the fundamentals of the po- 
lice job, much less advanced training in the 
various police specialities and in police ad- 
ministration, comprise but a fraction of the 
total. Encouraging signs appear here and 
there: the Los Angeles Police Department has 
opened its excellent recruit training program 
to police officers of surrounding communities; 
this same department has pioneered a roll- 
call training plan which has been adopted by 
departments all over the country and which 
constitutes the greatest single advance in po- 
lice training methods in the last decade; the 
State of Washington, in conjunction with 
educational, police, and public groups, has 
begun an ambitious program for the educa- 
tion of all law enforcement personnel in the 
state. 

Not the least difficult of the administrative 
problems facing American police administra- 
tion is public antagonism to the entire police 
apparatus. This antagonism stems from many 
sources; the tyranny and brutality of the po- 
lice in the countries from which many of our 
people came; the frontier, adventuresome, self- 
reliant American prototype resistant to all 
controls; the corruption, brutality, and in- 
efficiency of many early American police agen- 
cies; occasional “police scandals” in recent 
years; and the very nature of the work itself. 

*D. E. J. MacNamara, “Higher Police Training at 


the University Level,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology 657-65 (1950). 
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For many years police officials took the atti- 
tude that “nobody loves a policeman” and 
made no attempt to win public favor. In re- 
cent years, spurred on by the success of the 
FBI in winning popularity while doing an ex- 
cellent police job, many police officials have re- 
considered their position, and public relations 
programs, bureaus, and experts are fast be- 
coming a “fad” in police circles. Not always 
are the distinctions between publicity, propa- 
ganda, education, and public relations kept 
clearly in focus, and often some important 
police function has been made a tail to a 
public relations dog (e.g., police juvenile 
programs, traffic safety programs, police- 
women). Sometimes, too, the concept of public 
relations has been narrow (personal publicity 
for the chief) or competitive (“We're better 
than the ‘X’ police department’). An unde- 
sirable effect of the competitive approach, in 
addition to destroying police unity and co- 
operation, has been the prostitution of the 
Uniform Crime Reports into a vehicle for in- 
vidious comparisons and inteydepartmental 
recriminations. . 

The best public relations program for a 
police department is to do a day-to-day, month- 
to-month efficient police job, keep the public 
informed of police problems, maintain strict 
and uncompromising internal discipline, and 
build up among the citizenry a sense of se- 
curity of person and property. All the tech- 
niques of mass communication, all the bage- 
ball teams, police picnics, and similar claptrap 
will never convince the public that its police 
department is a fine one. The ruthless elimi- 
nation of grafters, sadists, bigots, and blunder- 
ers from the police ranks (and their number is 
not legion in any department) will prove far 
more effective. 

The internal organization and management 
of United States police departments is the 
subject of a voluminous literature—principally 
reorganization surveys by administrative con- 
sultants. Among the more common recom- 
mendations in these surveys may be found: re- 
duction in the number of field installations 
(precincts in most police departments were laid 
out before the development of high speed 
vehicles and radio communication and are 
generally too small and consequently waste- 
ful of supervisory and maintenance person- 


nel); reduction of the span of control of the 
chief and the provision of more staff aides; 
centralizing of services; increased disciplinary 
and general administrative discretion for the 
chief; increased use of civilian personnel for 
clerical, housekeeping, and other nonpolice 
duties in order to release trained police for 
crime control and prevention; and a variety 
of operational adjustments, depending to a 
great extent on local conditions. Study of 
scores of police reorganization surveys makes 
abundantly clear that there are few if any 
principles of police administration which are 
not at the same time principles of business, 
military, and general public administration. 

It is of passing interest to note that despite 
the criticisms that students of police adminis- 
tration have made of the ludicrous pattern of 
autonomous, competitive units which mas- 
querades as the American police system, de- 
spite its heavy cost and dubious efficiency, and 
despite its lack of popularity with the Ameri- 
can people, it is this pattern which is being 
imposed by our occupation authorities upon 
the people of Germany and Japan in the name 
of democracy. Japan’s prewar efficient na- 
tional police has been abolished and some 
1,600 independent agencies, with no machin- 
ery for coordination and with informal coop- 
eration frowned upon, have been created. And 
perhaps because the reorganization was under 
the supervision of police officials experienced 
in a municipal department operating in a 
“weak mayor” city (Los Angeles), each of 
these new agencies boasts a lay police commis- 
sion as a buffer between it and the adminis- 
trative head of the political unit in which it 
functions. A group of German chiefs of police 
is now in the United States, under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of State, to observe 
American police organization and methods, 
presumably so that the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury English organizational pattern in effect 
in most of our cities may be transplanted root 
and branch to the banks of the Rhine and 
the Main and the Oder. 


IV 


| leas us recapitulate briefly the problems of 
American police administration—for it is 
problems rather than pat solutions which 
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should most interest specialists in public ad- 
ministration. We have in the United States a 
multiplicity of police agencies with a bewilder- 
ing variety of organization patterns, function- 
ing on five levels of government, competing, 
duplicating, and overlapping, differing greatly 
in size and jurisdiction, and totally lacking in 
machinery for the coordination of their efforts. 
This system is the most costly in the world, yet 
there is general agreement that it is not the 
most efficient. The lack of efficiency may be 
partially attributable to minor management 
and operational problems, but there is sub- 
stantial unanimity among specialists in police 
administration that the major trouble is the 
total disorganization resulting from the con- 
cept of local autonomy in police matters. 
There are a number of suggested patterns 
for reorganization and reform, some of which 
are in line with American democratic tradi- 
tions and have been adopted successfully in 
England. There are other patterns of reor- 
ganization whose acceptance will be difficult 
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to achieve but which offer great rewards in 
terms of police efficiency with no loss of any 
essential personal liberty or proper local pre- 
rogative. There is a concrescence of circum- 
stances which tends to weaken the case for 
local control and strengthen the trend toward 
integration and centralization. And there is 
a growing professionalization within police 
ranks which will insure greater receptivity to 
administrative reforms and new organizational 
patterns. 

American police administration at mid-cen- 
tury has quite obviously reached no millen- 
nium. Yet the past five decades have witnessed 
revolutionary changes and much progress. The 
past decade has confirmed a discernible trend 
toward a professionalized police apparatus, 
not centralized but comprising a greatly re- 
duced number of autonomous units, which 
will carry out its responsibilities to the people 
effectively, economically, and with a full real- 
ization and respect for the rights of the citi- 
zens of a democratic nation. 


The Secretary of State has always stood as much alone as the historian. 
Required to look far ahead and round him, he measures forces unknown 
to party managers, and has found Congress more or less hostile ever since 
Congress first sat. The Secretary of State exists only to recognize the exist- 
ence of a world which Congress would rather ignore; of obligations which 
Congress repudiates whenever it can; of bargains which Congress distrusts 
and tries to turn to its advantage or to reject. Since the first day the Senate 
existed, it has always intrigued against the Secretary of State whenever the 
Secretary has been obliged to extend his functions beyond the appoint- 


ment of Consuls in Senators’ service. 


—The Education of Henry Adams (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), p. 422 
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ARGE complex organizations use interunit 
committees to coordinate various pro- 
grams, and their executives spend much 

time in committee conferences. Nevertheless, 
no scientific studies of committee effectiveness 
have heretofore been made. It would seem pos- 
sible to study the causes of effective and inef- 
fective committee work by comparing the struc: 
ture and organization of successful and un- 
successful committees. This paper reports such 
a comparative study.’ Its validity rests, of 
course, in the soundness with which the ef- 
fectiveness of the committees was evaluated 
and the insight with which the structural char- 
acteristics of the committees were chosen. 

The thirty-three committees studied were 
operating between a single federal department 
and a variety of other federal agencies in areas 
of mutual concern or overlapping authority. 
Each committee consisted of persons organized 
to facilitate regular and orderly group con- 
sideration of problems of mutual interest. This 
set of committees included all the committee 
contacts the department had with other agen- 
cies. The study was carried out in collabora- 
tion with staff officers who were in close con- 
tact with the committees. 

To obtain descriptions of the’ characteristics 
of the committees, a general questionnaire 
was sent to the secretary of each. The follow- 
ing types of information were requested: 


1. Name of committee. 
2. Establishment (date; instrument of establish- 
ment; number of agencies contacted; reasons; other 


‘Publication No. 3 of the Conference Research project 
at the University of Michigan, sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research (Contract N6onr-232, T. O. 7), under 
the general direction of D. G. Marquis, chairman of 
the Psychology Department. This work was done in co- 
operation with the (Hoover) Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
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methods of coordination used in place of establish- 
ing committees). 

g. Terms of reference (authority and responsi- 
bility of the committee; character of its usual 
agenda). 

4. Membership (agencies represented; officers of 
committee; level of representation and active par- 
ticipation). 

5. Procedures and operations (number and length 
of meetings; initiation of agenda matters; resolu- 
tion of divisions of opinion; implementation of 
decisions; assurances that decisions will be imple- 
mented; liaison with other committees). 

6. Secretariat (location; make-up; functions). 


7. Subcommittee structure. 


After replies to this questionnaire had been 
received, a second questionnaire was for- 
warded to each person associated with the com- 
mittees. This questionnaire asked the respond- 
ent to: 


1. Indicate the principal purpose of the com- 
mittee. 

2. State the capacity in which he operates. 

3. Check the frequency of his attendance during 
the last 12 months. 

4. Rate the effectiveness of the committee on a 
scale ranging from 1 to g (“exceptionally ineffec- 
tive” to “exceptionally effective’). 

5. Indicate whether he thinks its task could be 
more effectively done via informal liaison. 

6. Compare the effectiveness of this committee 
with others in which he has participated (on the 
same g-step rating scale used in No. 4). 


Rating Committee Effectiveness 


R ATINGS were obtained from 281 of the 460 
people usually present at the committee 
meetings. The range of answers covered the 
entire scale length, although less than 3 per 
cent of the ratings fell below the “slightly ef- 
fective” scalar point of 5. Additional ques- 
tionnaires returned after the ratings had been 
computed for each committee did not differ 
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from those used in this study. The ratings 
of committees in which less than half the num- 
ber of usual attenders replied also did not 
differ from those of committees for which more 
than 50 per cent responses were received. ‘These 
findings suggest that the lack of complete re 
turns did not introduce any systematic bias 
into the effectiveness ratings. 

Each committee was characterized by av- 
eraging all of the ratings it received. The rat- 
ings varied from 4.83 to 8.62 scalar units, with 
an average of 7.29 for the entire group of 
thirty-three committees. The average therefore 
fell between “effective” and “very effective” on 
the g-step rating scale. 

Do the ratings made by the committee mem- 
bers constitute an adequate measure of com- 
mittee effectiveness? Ideally, the scientist 
would want to make an independent judg- 
ment by examining the decisions of each com- 
mittee and checking on the way each decision 
worked out in practice a year or two after it 
was implemented. To do so, however, would 
require that the scientist become as expert 
as all members of all the committees. Use of 
the committee members as judges is the next 
best practical way to obtain qualified judg 
ments of effectiveness. 

It would be more accurate to designate these 
ratings as the “feeling of satisfaction” mem- 
bers had concerning the committee's activi- 
ties and accomplishment. For purposes of this 
study, such satisfactions will be considered as 
approximations to a more definitively assayed 
effectiveness index. 

Data on the life span of the committees sup- 
ported the usefulness of rated effectiveness as 
acriterion. Some committees are terminated be- 
cause their problem has been solved or their pro- 
gram completed. However, in the long run it 
would seem that ineffective committees would 
tend to be abolished before those which proved 
effective. The average life span of the commit 
tees existing at the time of this study was 54.8 
months. The average life span of the commit- 
tees rated as having more than average effec 
tiveness was 79.6 months; the span of the less 
effective committees was 23.7 months. This 
difference is highly significant statistically and 
suggests the ratings used in this study have 
validity. 

Few persons replied “yes” to the question, 


“Do you think its [the committee's} job could 
be done more effectively by the responsible 
agency via informal liaison with each inter- 
ested agency?” In fact 78 per cent of the com- 
mittees received “‘no” responses. Committees 
with lower effectiveness ratings tended to re- 
ceive “yes” responses. 


The Establishment of Committees 


sie reasons for the establishment of the 
committees fell into three groups, as pre- 
sented in Table I. 


Table I 
Reasons for Esiablishment* 
Reason 
1. Failure of informal liaison: lack of 
COTTON, 6a dbo od bane taee ss 


Percentage 


Division of authority among agencies 
which needs to be pooled. ......... 
. To do a complex job, not yet under- 
taken, which involves diverse interests. 


Since only 12 per cent of the committees were 
formed to replace informal liaison, it appears 
that committees were used to meet positive 
coordination problems without first even try- 
ing informal liaison. The committees were 
set up to pool their respective authorities more 
frequently than they were set up to do complex 
interagency jobs involving great diversity of 
interest. There was no difference in the av- 
erage effectiveness of these last two types of 
committees. 

Many administrators hold to the notion that 
committees established by higher authorities 
are more effective than those established by 
the participating agencies themselves. Table 
Il summarizes the frequency with which var- 


Table II 
Instruments of Establishment 
Instrument Percentage 
Legislation: Congress. ... 2! 
Executive Order: President ; i2 
yo GS ee ee re i8 
Exchange of letters between agencies. 42 
Unilateral: By single agency. ... 12 
ff” eae ~ % 
PENG oc bb 60 wae thos soe ae % 


* Since many respondents replied in more than one 
category, the percentages in this and the following tables 
do not add to 100. 
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ious instruments of establishment were em- 
ployed. 

If the committees established by Congress 
or the President (classes 1, 2, 3) are compared 
with those established by the agencies them- 
selves, it is found that there is no significant 
difference in effectiveness. In class 4, the num- 
ber of agencies consulted was directly related 
to the number represented on each committee. 
According to effectiveness, this type of com- 
mittee may be divided into two groups. The 
half comprising the more effective committees 
was established through consultation with an 
average of 5.8 agencies. The less effective half 
was established through consultation with an 
average of 4.1 agencies. However, this differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. 


Terms of Reference 


| PPROXIMATELY 70 per cent of the commit- 
tees were of an advisory or recommenda- 
tory nature, as indicated in Table III. 


Table III 
Committee Functions 
Terms of Reference Percentage 
. Agreement of members means it will 
be done: Authority. ............... 18 
. Advising or recommending to agency 
chairing 76 
. Advising or recommending to other 
agency members of committee. ..... 45 
. Advising and recommending to Presi- 


27 


12 


There was no difference in effectiveness among 
the three types of advisory committees (classes 
2, 3, and 4). Approximately 25, per cent of the 
members disagreed in their individual replies 
with the terms of reference designated by the 
formal instrument of establishment. Yet these 
members were just as satisfied with the effec- 
tiveness of the committee as were the 75 per 
cent who agreed with the designation. 


Membership 


Size. There are two meaningful ways to 
measure the size of the committees: (1) the 
number of agencies represented in each com- 


mittee, and (2) the average number of persons 
present at the usual meeting. The first measure 
is a rough indicator of the diversity of inter- 
ests represented in the committee; the second 
is an estimate of the functioning size of the 
committee. The average number of agencies 
represented was 7.8; the average number of 
members present at meetings was 15.9. There 
was no statistical relationship between either 
of these measures of size and the effectiveness 
of the committee. 

Level of Representation. Because the ad- 
ministrative level of the committee members 
is thought to be of importance in determining 
the effectiveness of the committees, an attempt 
was made to explore this area thoroughly. 

The distribution of one or more persons at 
various levels is indicated in Table IV. This 


Table IV 
Administrative Hierarchal Levels 
Involved in Committees 
Percentage of 
Percentage of Active 

Administrative Level Representation Participants 
. Secretary 18 18 
. Under Secretary. . 6 3 
. Assistant Secretary. 36 27 
24 27 
. Division. . 45 
eae 3 6 
. Various. ... 9 15 


- OO KN = 


I Oo 


table presents the distributions for level of 
representation as well as for level of active 
participants. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the two distributions. The close 
correspondence between these two sets of per- 
centages coincides with the fact that in 75 per 
cent of the cases there is no actual difference 
between the level of representation and the 
level of participation. 

Executives commonly hold the notion that 
the most effective committees are composed of 
individuals of relatively high rank. In this 
study the data indicate that there is no differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of committees of vari- 
ous ranks, whether the rank of official repre- 
sentation or actual participation be used. 

There has been controversy as to whether 
horizontal type conferences, in which the par- 
ticipants are all of the same administrative 
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level, are more effective than vertical confer- 
ences, in which the committee members are of 
different levels. The proponents of the hori- 
zontal conference argue that the absence of 
status differences is conducive to freer discus 
sion. In this study, when the average eflective 
ness ratings of the two types of committees 
were compared, no differences were found be 
tween the vertical and horizontal conferences. 

The same question may be asked of the 
difference between the level of the chairman 
and the level of the participants. In 32 per 
cent of the cases the chairman was of a higher 
level than the participants; in 65 per cent of 
the cases the chairman was of the same level. 
Only one committee had a chairman of a lower 
level. The popular expectation is that the 
chairman must be an individual with prestige 
and status to insure effective committee leader- 
ship, yet no difference in committee effective 
ness was found attributable to this factor. 

Type of Membership. The lack of signif- 
icance of level of representation is paralleled 
by a similar finding with respect to the type of 
membership held by the appraiser of com 
mittee effectiveness. Each respondent to the 
second questionnaire was asked to indicate 
the capacity in which he attended the commit 
tee meetings. Table V presents the results of 
this inquiry. 


Table V 
Capacity in Which Respondents Attend 
Committee Meetings 
Percentage of 
Respondents 
Official member. . 56 
Alternate. .. 31 
Consultant. . 7 
Observer. . . -y ‘ 6 


Capacity 


There were no differences between the way in 
which these different kinds of respondents 
rated the effectiveness of the committees they 
attended. 


Procedures and Operations 


Frequency of Meeting. Although there were 
wide variations in the number of times the 
committees met, the average was approx- 


mately once every three weeks. The frequency 
of meeting was significantly associated with 
the effectiveness of the committee. Commit- 
tees that met more often were more effective. 
Substantially the same conclusion is reached 
by considering the relationship of the percent- 
age of the meetings attended to the effective- 
ness rating given by the committee appraisers. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the respondents 
attended more than half of the meetings of 
the various committees. This group was sig- 
nificantly more satisfied with the committees 
in general than were the go per cent who at- 
tended half or less than half of the meetings 
Length of Meetings. With the exception of 
two committees which meet for eight hours, 
the range of meeting length was from one-half 
to three and one-half hours; the average meet- 
ing lasted slightly more than two hours. There 
is a statistically significant association between 
committee effectiveness and length of meeting. 
The committees which were rated as above 
average in effectiveness met on the average for 
a little more than three hours; the comynittees 
rated below average met for a little less than 
two hours. The two findings on frequency and 
length of meetings are seemingly contrary to 
common notions about committee function- 
ing. Industrial and government administrators 
complain that the chief difficulty with con- 
ferences is that “they waste so much time,” 
Since there was no significant correlation 
between the length and frequency of meeting, 
each of these factors may be thought of as in 
dependent of the other. The relationship of 
each to committee effectiveness ratings exists 
independently. 
igenda Items. In approximately one-half 
of the committees, agenda items were initiated 
by only one agency, and in 88 per cent of these 
cases the chairing agency initiated them. These 
two facts indicated the extent to which the sub- 
ject matter discussed in the committee was pre 
dominantly determined by the chairing agency. 
This might be expected as the chairing agency 
is selected to lead the committee in ordinary 
circumstances. It usually has major responsi 
bilities in the problem area with which the 
committee is supposed to deal and is responsi 
ble for coordinating these problems. Further 
analysis revealed that the committees form two 
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distinct groups with respect to the initiation of 
agenda items. In about one-third of the com- 
mittees, practically all of the agencies repre- 
sented initiated agenda items; in the other two- 
thirds an average of only 20 per cent initiated 
items. However, neither of these two groups 
differed in their effectiveness as appraised by 
their members. 

This finding is contradictory to the common 
expectation that the spread of initiation is an 
index of the freedom with which the commit- 
tee members interact. It often has been main- 
tained that freely interacting groups are more 
effective than groups dominated by one sub- 
group. 

On a series of ten-point scales, committee 
secretaries who collaborated in this study rated 
the characteristics of the agenda customarily 
handled by the committee in its meetings. 
Each committee’s agenda was rated as to: 
(1) importance of items to the department; 
(2) urgency to complete them; (3) width and 
scope of departmental activities handled by 
the committee; and (4) precision with which 
the agenda problems were defined. Correla- 
tions between agenda characteristics and the 
effectiveness ratings were then calculated. 
There was no relationship between the 
breadth, urgency, or importance of the com- 
mittee’s agenda and its effectiveness. However, 
there was a very significant tendency for those 
committees with more precisely defined agenda 
to be more effective. 

Resolution of Divisions of Opinion. It is pos- 
sible to classify ways of resolving conflicts of 
opinion within the committee, as shown in 
Table VI. Although approximately 40 per cent 


Table VI 
How Divisions of Opinion Are Resolved 
Method 
NMI soda a's s.4cceces eaves 42 
. Further discussion (compromise). .. . 2 
©. Dy POM 5 oi5 is vac cdcceceees 13 
. No divisions of opinions. .......... 6 


Percentage 


of the committees at times referred their dis- 
agreements to higher authorities, the major- 
ity attempted to solve them within the com- 
mittee itself. ‘The tendency for the committees 
to work out their conflicts through further 


discussions rather than the more arbitrary im- 
position of a majority opinion by voting was 
pronounced. 

Implementation of Committee Decisions. 
The kinds of assurance that committee deci- 
sions would be implemented are indicated in 
Table VII. By combining the first three cate- 


Table VII 
Assurance That Committee Decisions 
Will Be Implemented 
Kind of Assurance 
. Prior, specific agreement that deci- 
sions will be implemented. ......... 42 
. Implicit understanding; good faith. . 3o 
. Directives by chairman. ........... 9 
. Reporting of actions back to com- 
mittee. 
. Follow-up by committee secretariat 
MRD: 5 Go do ttleinaeea/ak sebheuuepex 9 


Percentage 


gories, it is seen that approximately three- 
quarters of the committees had somewhat defi- 
nite assurance that their decisions would be 
carried out. 

The location of responsibility for imple- 
menting committee decisions is presented in 
Table VIII. The fact that more than half of 


Table VIII 
Who Implements Decisions of Committee 
Location of Responsibility Percentage 
. Agency represented by chairman. ... 52 
. Responsible member agency 
(not chairing agency). ............. 
. Combination. 
. Secretariat. 
ere ere 


the committees placed this task in the hands 
of the chairing agency indicates the dominant 
role played by that agency in the committee 
structure. There was no difference in commit- 
tee effectiveness when the responsibility was 
assumed entirely by the chairing agency, as 
contrasted with those committees in which 
the task was shared with another. 

Liaison. The methods of maintaining liai- 
son with other committees or agencies are enu- 
merated in Table IX. In large measure the 
committees used their own committee officers 
for informal contacts, 
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Table IX 
Liaison with Other Committees or Agencies 
Method of Liaison 
. Through informal liaison by own 
committee officers. 84 
. Through invitational attendances by 
other committees or agencies con- 
cerned. 
. Through interchange of committee 
documents. 
fj, Pee A 650 'Sew ns snes pviennnccecue 


Secretariat 


T HE secretariat of a committee is responsible, 
under the direction of the chairman, for 
facilitating committee organization and op- 
eration. Only two of the committees studied 
had no secretariat service. Of the remaining 
thirty-one committees, half had secretariats of 
their own. This half was rated as being reliably 
more effective than the group which shared 
a secretariat service with other committees. 
A check was made to determine whether this 
difference in effectiveness is a side effect of the 
length and frequency factors discussed above. 
No significant relationship between meeting 
frequency and the type of secretariat was 
found, but there was such a relation between 
the length of the meetings and the type of 
secretariat service. Longer meetings tended to 
be held by committees which did not share 
their secretariats. It was also found that there 
was a considerable relationship between the 
type of secretariat and the preciseness with 
which the agenda is formulated; committees 
with their own secretariat tended to use more 
precisely defined agenda. If one may assume 
that an exclusive service is more efficacious 
than a central secretariat shared with other 
committees, then the differences in the effec- 
tiveness of the two types of committees indi- 
rectly demonstrates the value of the secretariat. 
When a committee is adequately staffed or 
serviced, the committee operates more effec 
tively. 

The number of persons working in the 
secretariat of each committee may be a rough 
index of the amount of service rendered by 
the secretariat. On the average three secre 
tariat officers and four clerks were assigned to 
each committee. The frequencies with which 


Percentage 


Table X 
Secretariat Services 


Kind of Service 
1. Meeting preparations: Agenda, docu- 
SRG. 6 0 soc Sat Wearewswevs bees <a 97 
- Conduct of meetings. « 5....50.0000. 10 
3. Post-meeting reports. .............. 77 
. Post-meeting implementation. ...... 77 


Percentage 


various committee services were rendered by 
the secretariat is presented in Table X. 

In only three of the committees did the sec- 
retariat aid in the actual conduct of the com- 
mittee meeting. Hence, the services rendered 
are largely performed before and after the 
committee meets. 


Subcommittee Structure 


*PROXIMATELY half of the committees in- 
A cluded in this study had subcommittees. 
On the average there were 4.9 standing sub- 
committees and 6.7 ad hoc subcommittees. In 
all, there were seventy-four standing and eighty- 
one ad hoc subcommittees. With the exception 
of three committees, the members of subcom. 
mittees were also members of the parent com- 
mittee. 

Large committees did not use subcommit- 
tees more frequently than small committees; 
hence they were not used because the parent 
committee had many agency representations. 
There was, however, a pronounced use of sub- 
committees by committees that had heavy 
work loads. It would seem, therefore, that 
subcommittees are probably used, in part, to 
relieve parent-committee work load. 

It was possible to obtain information on 
17 of the 155 subcommittees. These subcom- 
mittees, which were attached to five parent 
committees, had an average life of 34.6 months. 
In all cases, they were set up as recommenda- 
tory, about half of them advising the chairing 
agency and the other half recommending to 
the other agency members of the committee. 
In all but one instance, the secretariat of the 
subcommittee was physically located in the 
office of the chairing agency of the parent com- 
mittee. 

rheir size, as indicated by the number of 
agencies represented on the subcommittee, 
ranged from 4 to 11, with an average of 5.9 
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The average of the five parent committees 
was 6.2. This is lower than the average size of 
autonomous committees, found above to be 
7.8 agency members. The small difference be- 
tween parent and subcommittee size reinforces 
the interpretation that the subcommittee de- 
vice is not being used to eliminate inefficien- 
cies due to parent committee size. 

The average effectiveness of the parent com- 
mittees was 7.3 scalar units; the average for 
the subcommittees was only 6.5. This differ- 
ence is statistically significant. 


Conclusions 


HEN the interrelationships between vari- 
W ous committee characteristics and com- 
mittee ratings of effectiveness were explored, 
many of the currently popular conceptions of 
what makes an effective committee were con- 
tradicted. Only four factors were found to be 
directly related to committee effectiveness: 
frequency and length of meeting, the precise- 
ness of the agenda, and the type of secretariat 
service provided the committee. The statistical 
analyses provided no completely clear demon- 
strations of the effect of these factors. The re- 
lationships were established with a certainty of 
occurring 95 to gg out of 100 times. If one is 
satisfied with the degree of probability ob- 
tained, the following conclusion may be stated: 
between 40 and 45 per cent of the rated ef- 
fectiveness of committees examined in this 
study is associated with the four factors. There 
are significant interrelationships among three 


of the four variables. Those committees which 
were serviced by their own secretariats tend to 
hold meetings longer in length and use more 
precisely formulated agenda. However, the pre- 
ciseness of the agenda was not associated with 
either the length or frequency of the meetings. 
Thus, it is possible to assume that secretariats 
working for a single committee formulate their 
committee’s agenda more precisely than do 
secretariats which render service to more than 
one committee. But it is impossible to hypoth- 
esize that the greater length and frequency 
of the meetings of the more effective commit- 
tees was a result of the preciseness of the com- 
mittee’s task. The particular causal mecha- 
nisms by which these four factors influence 
committee effectiveness are not obtainable 
from the available data. 

The fact that some 55, to 60 per cent of com- 
mittee effectiveness is not associated with any 
of the factors studied indicates the need for 
further research. Even those four factors found 
to be associated with effectiveness need more 
detailed investigation before it is possible to 
understand exactly how they are related to 
committee effectiveness. This study demon- 
strates that by and large general characteristics 
of committees which are commonly thought 
to be determinant are not related to their 
judged effectiveness. It probably is necessary 
to go beyond the formal characteristics of com- 
mittees to observational studies of committees 
in operation to locate factors which are more 
clearly related to their effectiveness. 





I see too many proofs of the imperfection of human reason, to entertain 
wonder or intolerance at any difference of opinion on any subject; and 
acquiesce in that difference as easily as on a difference of feature or form; 
experience having long taught me the reasonableness of mutual sacrifices 
of opinion among those who are to act together for any common object, 
and the expediency of doing what good we can, when we cannot do all 


we would wish. 


—Thomas Jefferson, Works (Federal ed.) vol. x, p. 54. 
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Notes from the War Memoirs 


By Don K. Price, Public Administration Clearing House 


ye way most people talk about the war 
memoirs reminds me that the Twenty-third 
Street Tigers baseball team was once ruined by 
reading Christy Mathewson’s autobiography. 
Our players (average age: 10) were so excited 
by the story of McGraw’s World Champions 
that they all wanted to try the squeeze play 
and the hit-and-run before they could throw 
or bat, and before they had settled some quar- 
rels over who was going to pitch and who had 
to play outfield. 

We could have learned better lessons from 
those memoirs, of course—for example, that 
even big league ball games are lost by boners 
as often as they are won by trick plays or home 
runs. There was the time that Fred Merkel 
failed to touch second, and Babe Herman- 
but that is another story. 

By now we have a whole flood of recent 
memoirs that ought to be useful in the present 
crisis. From the American side, there are Hop 
kins and Stimson; Hull and Morgenthau; 
Leahy and Eisenhower; Grace Tully and Fran 
ces Perkins and Eleanor Roosevelt; and a 
dozen more besides.! Most of the writers who 
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have reviewed them have been preoccupied, 
like the sports columnists, with the grand 
strategy and the striking personalities. But the 
memoirs tell another story, too, and it is one 
that career public officials, who are the old 
pros of this league, will surely note with some 
interest. 

Team play in this World Series, more com- 
monly called the cold war, is a matter of coor- 
dination. The war memoirs, which are inno- 
cent of information about the routine tech- 
niques of management, or about organization 
as such, are full of information about this third 
and most difficult phase of administration— 
the coordination of policy. If enough people 
would take that problem to heart, maybe we 
could work out defenses against the squeeze 
play and the hit-and-run, and train our run- 
ners to touch base, and maybe even teach our 
coaches to stop throwing pop bottles at our 
own pitcher. 

Che worst political and administrative difh- 
culties of the spring of 1950, for example, are 
largely a result of the collapse of Nationalist 
China. There may never have been much hope 
for Nationalist China. But one important rea- 
son for its collapse, Secretary Hull believed, 
was a lack of coordination in the government 
of the United States: too many departments 
and agencies were dealing independently with 
Chiang Kai-shek and his relatives, and virtu- 
ally bidding against each other in offering 
United States support to China, “I felt rather 
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strongly,” says Mr. Hull, “that if the State 
Department had been permitted to hold a stiff 
rein on the Chinese situation, and require the 
Chinese Government to deal directly with it 
alone, it might have induced that Government 
to rely far more on itself and to pursue a stable, 
resolute course instead of bumping along ex- 
pecting aid of all sorts from other countries, 
particularly the United States.” (1587). 

It does not suit our sense of the melodra- 
matic to think that our present troubles are 
partly the result of our own mismanagement. 
It is more fun to curse our fate, or our enemies, 
or traitors in our midst—and besides, it is 
easier, for to do so takes away any feeling of 
responsibility for practical action. It is true, 
of course, that we face a rival power whose 
philosophy and political system make her 
about as dangerous and unpleasant a co-tenant 
of this planet as anybody could imagine. But 
that is all the more reason to try to make it 
possible to carry out a steadier national policy. 
The memoirs of the war years give us many 
hints about what has been wrong with our ad- 
ministration of international affairs, and what 
we may do about it. 


I 


oe us go over a few notes from several of 
these memoirs, not to set forth any final 
answers, but to see how rich a source of in- 
formation they provide on administrative 
problems that are still with us. We might well 
start with one illuminating incident. The 
British and Americans were dealing with the 
issue of Arabian oil. The issue was delicate for 
the British because they were afraid they 
would lose rights to the United States. It was 
delicate for the United States because Secre- 
tary of the Interior (and Petroleum Adminis- 
trator) Ickes was afraid he would lose rights 
to Secretary of State Hull, and Hull, of course, 
was nervous about a great many competitors. 

Both Churchill and Roosevelt were worried 
about the whole business, and wanted to 
handle it most discreetly, and keep it under 
close control. Consequently, as Hull tells us, 
Churchill wanted the initial negotiations to be 
between subordinate civil servants, not re- 
sponsible heads of departments; in that way, 
his Government could avoid answering ques- 
tions in the House, and avoid gossip by the 


newspapers. On the other hand, Roosevelt in- 
sisted that the negotiators be of Cabinet rank, 
that the talks take place in the White House, 
and that he himself be present; he probably 
thought that, in order to get compliance with 
his policy, and in order to prevent leaks to the 
trade associations and the press and the Con- 
gress, he would have to supervise his top po- 
litical officers personally. (1523-4). 

The moral of this little story is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that, after the British and 
Americans agreed on a convention to set up an 
international petroleum commission, the Sen- 
ate refused to ratify the agreement. But the 
moral is there all the same: below the British 
constitutional principle of collective respon- 
sibility, and below the system of Cabinet-plus- 
committees that has replaced the old simple 
Cabinet system, there is a solid—almost mono- 
lithic—basis of unified administrative author- 
ity, and below that a trained and disciplined 
career service. Without something like these 
two foundations, formal systems for the coor- 
dination of policy are likely to be worse than 
useless. The trick plays are no good until your 
players learn to throw and catch, and quit 
quarreling over who's going to pitch. 

All the war memoirs, of course, are full of 
evidence that the United States had not laid 
either of these two foundations for the coordi- 
nation of policy by the time of World War II. 


II 


pany as to the discipline of the career serv- 
ice in. matters of policy. As Stimson com- 


ments, “. . . both Roosevelts learned to their 
cost the uselessness in administration of brains 
without discipline.” (560). This lack of disci- 
pline in the career service is one of the main 
things that makes the President, in Morgen- 
thau’s words, ‘“‘as much a prisoner of his ad- 
ministration as he is a master.” 

It was the belief that the career men in the 
State Department were against “the whole 
idea of opening relations with the Soviet 
Union” that led the President, Morgenthau 
goes on to tell, to ask him while head of the 
Farm Credit Administration to open negotia- 
tions leading toward the recognition of Rus- 
sia (Collier's, Oct. 11, 1947, p. 21). Nor were 
the career military men any more inclined 
than the Foreign Service to follow obediently 
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the policy lines of their political superiors. 
Leahy tells that General Somervell maneu- 
vered to get Donald Nelson discharged as 
head of the War Production Board, and Ber- 
nard Baruch appointed in his place (130). 
And Morgenthau says that General Arnold, 
by prompting a Senator to ask certain ques- 
tions, sought to discredit the policy of selling 
certain airplanes to France (Oct. 18, p. 71). 

The Hopkins papers, moreover, tell how 
someone, presumably a military officer, gave 
Governor Dewey secret information on the 
way in which the United States had broken 
the Japanese code before Pearl Harbor, and 
did so while Dewey was running for President 
(827). The State Department was not sus- 
pected in this case, perhaps because Mr. Hull, 
as he himself tells, preferred not to have his 
department have custody of the Japanese mes- 
sages decoded by the Navy’s “Magic,” but had 
them destroyed or returned to the Navy (998). 
But that must have been nearly the only case 
in which nobody suspected the State Depart- 
ment of a leak; Hull’s story is full of annoy- 
ance at the President's evident lack of trust in 
the State Department’s ability to keep a secret 
(e.g., 1513). 

This lack of trust went so far that the Presi- 
dent had Harry Hopkins, who was chairman 
of the Munitions Assignments Board, and Ad- 
miral Leahy, his personal Chief of Staff, op- 
erate the system by which he carried on corre- 
spondence with the heads of other govern- 
ments. He instructed the Admiral to show all 
the cables to Hopkins (Sherwood, 636). Hull 
and the State Department were refused copies 
of such documents as the Casablanca agree- 
ment (1367). The White House Map Room, 
and not the Department of State, was the 
communications center for the grand alliance 

During the New Deal days, no one could 
have accused Harry Hopkins of undue sub- 
servience to discipline. He had started his ad 
ministrative career as director of the health 
division of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. As head 
of that division, he got a Milbank Fund grant 
that let him operate almost independently of 
his boss (26), and in later years and bigger 
jobs he showed he had not forgotten the tech 
niques of insubordination. But when Roose- 
velt brought him into the White House he 


became the guardian of the President's inter- 
ests against the competing executive depart- 
ments. While Churchill would take a great 
team of departmental experts to such confer- 
ences as Casablanca, Roosevelt, to protect 
himself against his own departmental officers, 
operated with a much smaller group, mostly 
of White House and military personnel, with 
Hopkins as his mainstay (Sherwood, 662). 

This habit of operating directly out of the 
White House, of course, led to difficulties. As 
Hull tells us, the State Department learned 
only through the British Ambassador to 
Greece that Roosevelt had temporarily given 
the British a free hand there; the President, 
without telling the State Department, had 
ceased to support its proposal for an Anglo- 
American consultative committee, in defer- 
ence to Churchill's objection that the han- 
dling of the Greek situation should not be 
“broken up into a committee of mediocre of- 
ficials such as were being littered throughout 
the world.” (1455-6). As Stimson relates, the 
War Department discovered only from the 
French Mission that the President had made 
certain important agreements regarding mili- 
tary government in North Africa directly with 
the French government (559). It was no won- 
der that generals and department secretaries 
became obsessed with the need for some formal 
system by which they would be kept informed 
of policy decisions affecting their operations— 
and by which, if possible, they would have 
some voice in such decisions. 


Ill 


MONG all the war memoirs, Stimson’s show 
A most clearly the lack of the second nec- 
essary foundation for a coordinated policy—a 
clear system of responsible executive author- 
ity. His views on this subject grew, of course, 
out of early efforts to reform the constitution 
of New York State, and later service in the 
Cabinet of Presidents of both parties. Better 
than any living official, he knew how adminis- 
trative obstruction and insubordination were 
deeply rooted in the legislative foundations of 
authority. For example, read his story of how 
General Ainsworth, the Adjutant General, had 
to be threatened with court martial for re- 
sisting the authority of the Secretary of War, 
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back in the days under President Taft when 
the problem was to unify the Army alone. Or 
read his account of how the Navy General 
Board nearly wrecked President Hoover's for- 
eign policy at the time of the London Naval 
Conterence. (Stimson’s breadth of experience 
and appreciation of problems of organization 
make his memoirs unique; they stand out as 
one of the few great books on American ad- 
ministration.) 

The support of some congressional commit- 
tee or faction was usually the protection of a 
subordinate who wished to oppose the policy 
of the Administration. In its extreme form, 
such support took the form of laws which re- 
quired that a subordinate would have to give 
his approval before the Chief Executive could 
act. Stimson discusses the constitutional sig- 
nificance of such statutes, especially in connec- 
tion with the “overage destroyers” deal, and 
tells how he argued with his own party that 
the Congress, reserving its right to appropri- 
ate funds and require reports, should trust the 
President on details, and hold him responsible. 
“I have been impressed always with the tre- 
mendously sobering influence that the terrific 
responsibility of the Presidency will impose 
upon any man, and particularly in foreign re- 
lations . . . I feel that there is . . . no other 
possible person in any official position who 
can be trusted to make conservatively and 
cautiously such a tremendous decision as the 
decisions which would have to be made in a 
great emergency involving a possible war.” 
(361). 

It was not only members of the Congress, 
however, who raised legal obstacles to a uni- 
fied policy. Hull tells, for example, how the 
Executive Committee on Commercial Policy 
decided in 1936 that the United States should 
not raise customs duties against a country 
simply because it was controlling its currency. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury got a ruling 
from the Attorney General that the Treasury 
Department had the legal authority, regard- 
less of any interdepartmental committee, to 
decide that a country that manipulated its 
currency was in effect subsidizing exports, and 
this decision automatically raised our duties 
against any such country. This canceled out 
an interdepartmental decision made with the 
support of the Department of State, and pre- 


sumably in harmony with the President's pol- 
icy (472). 

That is Hull’s story. You would hardly rec- 
ognize the same incident as Morgenthau tells 
it. He accuses the State Department of that 
period of “persistent blindness to the real 
aims of Germany,” and of the “constitutional 
timidity” of “any foreign office,” which always 
seeks “‘primarily to keep things calm at any 
cost.” Roosevelt really agreed with Morgen- 
thau, but hated to overrule Hull directly, and 
had the matter referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a way of making the decision with the 
least fuss. (Oct. 11, 1947, Ppp. 74, 77)- 

In the light of the problems of 1950, it is 
interesting to look back in these memoirs on 
the way in which local or regional interests in 
the Congress made it difficult to maintain a 
general policy. For example, Hull tells of his 
difficulties with Senator Key Pittman, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. Al- 
though a warm personal friend of Hull’s and a 
staunch partisan ally, Pittman fought Hull 
strongly on the reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram from beginning to end, because of the 
demands of Nevada for tariff protection on its 
sheep and cattle. On principle, he resented 
recommendations on legislation from the ex- 
ecutive branch and held to this principle so 
strongly that he nearly wrecked the repeal of 
the arms embargo. Hull had to negotiate with 
Pittman even more gingerly than with diplo- 
mats from other nations throughout the cru- 
cial spring and summer of 1939. Somewhat 
earlier Pittman had been responsible for the 
appointment of Senator Nye as chairman of 
the Nye Investigating Committee, which, as 
Hull points out, “had such disastrous effect in 
the stimulating of further isolation.” (216). 
Under these circumstances Hull had to work, 
not through the normal channel—the chair- 
man of the proper congressional committee, 
but through any Senators he could find to sup- 
port him, including the Republican floor 
leader, Senator McNary. 

Regional spokesmen and feuding Cabinet 
members sometimes found themselves allied. 
Hull fought the silver purchase program, an- 
other pet of Pittman’s. But Morgenthau sup- 
ported it in the belief that it would strengthen 
the democratic forces in Mexico and China, 
and charged that the State Department was 
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influenced against it by the big oil interests 
that were opposing expropriation in Mexico 
(Oct. 11, 1947, p. 79). 

Difficulty with the chairmen of congres- 
sional committees in the Roosevelt period was 
nothing new. Stimson tells how the effect of 
the Hoover moratorium on war debts was 
spoiled. The French were unsympathetic, and 
their lack of sympathy was increased when 
Hoover and Stimson were not able to nego- 
tiate with them confidentially. “Mr. Hoover's 
hand was forced by rumors leaking from Con- 
gressmen, and he had to make a public an- 
nouncement of his plan before the French had 
had a chance to digest it.”” (206). 

In dealing with such difficulties, it is clear 
that department heads generally got very little 
help from party allies. Hull tells how, as head 
of the Department of State, he was not even 
consulted by those who wrote the :936 Demo- 
cratic platform’s plank on foreign ‘affairs, and 
the platform stated a position quite antag- 
onistic to the Administration’s foreign policy 
(486). On the other hand, when the bitter is- 
sue of selective service arose, Stimson tells how 
Grenville Clark and a Republican group rose 
to give the most effective support to Roose- 
velt’s effort to hold the armed services together 
in the face of crisis. 

Under these conditions the federal govern- 
ment, in its dealings with other countries, cer- 
tainly did not present a united front. Hull pro 
tested throughout against the conduct of in- 
ternational negotiations by other departments, 
but Morgenthau discussed the German occu- 
pation independently with the British, Ickes 
negotiated with everyone with respect to oil, 
and Hopkins on principle did not keep the 
State Department informed on the interna- 
tional business that he handled for the Presi- 
dent. 

In peacetime, these independent negotia- 
tions were not even confined to the executive 
departments. When the 1925 convention for 
the supervision of the international trade in 
arms and ammunition was ratified in 1934, the 
Senate inserted a reservation which made it 


impossible for other governments to approve 
the treaty. This reservation, which granted 
rights of sovereignty to Persia with respect to 
the Persian Gulf, had been introduced (Hull 
tells us) by Senator King of Utah after direct 


negotiations with the Persian minister. A de- 
lay of more than a year resulted until the 
Senate was willing to approve the convention 
without Senator King’s reservation on behalf 
of Persia (232). 

rhis kind of division of authority puts a 
fearful burden on executive officials. Some are 
tempted, when they fail to get congressional 
support, to say that they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the results, as Secretary Knox 
said when Congress refused to give him the 
money he thought he needed to protect Navy 
shore establishments against sabotage. But 
part of an American executive's job is to per- 
suade the Congress. The judgment of history 
and of his fellow-politicians is inexorable: as 
Hopkins said of Knox, “no matter what Con- 
gress fails to do the Secretary of the Navy still 
has responsibility.” (435). 

During the years of active warfare, of course, 
such division of authority caused less trouble 
in the United States. By administrative action 
alone, an international structure was set up 
for the conduct of the war. Moreover, Eisen- 
hower tells us that he, and American com- 
manding officers in the field, had far more 
authority ‘to act at their own discretion than 
did their British counterparts (369). Never- 
theless, in the larger aspects of policy, the 
American executive was still under a greater 
degree of political inhibition than his oppo- 
site number in Great Britain. This brings us 
to the Churchill memoirs. 


IV 


r is symbolic that each of several dozen 

American officials has written about his 
role in the war—in some cases how much 
sooner it would have been won if the President 
had not made the occasional mistake of agree- 
ing with someone else—but since the war no 
Englishman has spoken up to tell its story, as 
none spoke up publicly during the war to dis- 
pute its strategy, in rivalry to Churchill. 

For there is no question that, once he be- 
came Prime Minister, Churchill's authority 
over the British government was far less re- 
stricted than Roosevelt's over the American 
by legal and political considerations. He could 
take the King’s commission to form a Govern- 
ment with no restriction as to whether it 
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should be a coalition or single-party adminis- 
tration; the choice of individuals depended on 
political considerations, no doubt, but not 
on specific approval by specific legislative 
committees—and there is a world of differ- 
ence. He assumed the office of Minister of 
Defence, and found it convenient to be able 
to do so without attempting to define its 
scope and powers. In addition, he chose to take 
on the formal job as leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, and said that without the influence 
given him by this position he could not have 
continued as Prime Minister (II, 16, 496). 

These, of course, are the outlines of the pic- 
ture that so many Americans wondered at, 
and envied, during the war. Below the com- 
prehensive authority and the inspir.:ng leader- 
ship of Churchill, there was the tireless and 
anonymous Cabinet Secretariat, which helped 
to manage not only the Cabinet and its civil- 
ian subcommittees, but the British chiefs of 
staff and the committees through which they 
cooperated with the United States. The merits 
of this system were so clearly recognized that 
the books by Lord Hankey were required 
reading in parts of the Pentagon. 

It was not that the American armed serv- 
ices did not know how to do staff work. For 
example, in OPD (the operations division of 
the General Staff) and in other control agen- 
cies that were set up after the Army reorgan- 
ization of 1942, the chief of staff of the Army 
developed a system of staff work and command 
of which he could be justly proud. (The OPD 
went Hankey’s techniques one better, at least 
as far as gadgetry was concerned: Eisenhower 
had its conference room wired for sound, so 
that a secretary outside could distribute the 
decisions of a meeting for action even before 
the meeting was over (38).) But all this could 
not offset the fact that one military service 
could not automatically count on cooperation 
from another, or from any of the civilian de- 
partments. As Eisenhower plaintively puts it, 
“We had to coordinate our plans not only 
with the British, but also with the United 
States Navy.” (go). 

Cooperation with the Navy was furthered 
by the necessity of developing some agreement 
among the Americans so that the Americans 
could negotiate with the British. General 
Marshall, as Stimson and Leahy tell us, took 


the lead in getting President Roosevelt to set 
up the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make orderly 
cooperation with the British possible. With 
Leahy as its chairman, but with Marshall as 
its leader, the JCS guided military strategy. 
Moreover, Marshall insisted that the (com- 
bined) Munitions Assignments Board (to be 
headed by Hopkins) be located in Washing- 
ton, have the whole world as its jurisdiction, 
and be subordinate to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. Roosevelt supported him against 
Churchill and Beaverbrook, and Marshall 
won his point (Sherwood, 472). As a result, 
under Roosevelt’s general direction, Marshall 
was the key figure not only in military affairs, 
but in international diplomacy as well, as long 
as the war lasted, with the operations division 
of the General Staff handling his diplomatic 
staff work. 

The staff work of the JCS was consciously 
modeled on the British pattern. It was indis- 
pensable to this new superstructure of com- 
mand. Its success led Stimson and many others 
to believe that the President should set up a 
war cabinet like that of the British—“‘a body 
which might have done in war diplomacy what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did in military strat- 
egy.” (561-2). 

Stimson says that he never proposed such a 
thing to the President. He knew the limita- 
tions of any such orderly system. For example, 
he notes how, in making perhaps the most 
important of all the war plans, he agreed with 
Hopkins and Marshall that the President 
should avoid the machinery of the Joint or 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, and send personal 
emissaries direct to Churchill (417). But more 
important, Stimson knew that Roosevelt's 
temperament was not suited to the idea, and 
that a coordinating system could not be forced 
on the President: “to be useful such a body 
would have had to be the President’s own 
creation.” (562-3). 

The President was willing enough to set up 
pieces of coordinating machinery. In addition 
to the Office of War Mobilization, which 
Byrnes tells us about, there was a whole series 
of Cabinet and interdepartmental committees 
—reaching back to the National Emergency 
Council, in the early New Deal days, and end- 
ing with the Cabinet Committee on Germany, 
the Cabinet Food Committee, the Cabinet 
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Committee on Palestine, and so on. A great 
many people know, and Hull and Hopkins 
and Stimson tell, how these mechanisms, al- 
though useful enough, never kept policy com- 
pletely within the bounds of coordinated ex- 
ecutive planning and control. And the Presi- 
dent never took to any of the proposals for a 
war cabinet or a Cabinet secretariat. 

It is not hard to guess why. His experience 
with the specific Cabinet committees, as use- 
ful as they might have been, had raised some 
danger signals. The specialists involved in any 
such coordinating effort were always inclined 
to ask that it be put on a statutory basis. The 
OWMR was made statutory during the war, 
and the JCS, which operated throughout the 
war on the basis of an informal presidential 
order, was later made permanent by statute. 
And statutory status sometimes led to an in- 
crease in the control of details by congres- 
sional committees—a result that is the opposite 
of flexible executive coordination. The Presi- 
dent might well have remembered how the 
Nye Investigating Committee led Congress to 
add to the bill for a Munitions Control Board 
such restrictive provisions (the arms em- 
bargo) as to constitute, in Hull’s opinion, “an 
invasion of the constitutional and traditional 
power of the Executive to conduct the foreign 
relations of the United States.” (405, 413, 416). 

But whatever the reasons, Roosevelt was 
wary of any proposals that would require the 
President to delegate his coordinating func- 
tion, or any part of it, fearing political maneu- 
vers to take his authority away by subterfuge 
(Sherwood, 601). He ignored these proposals 
much as General Eisenhower refused to ap 
point any single commander of the ground 
forces for the invasion of Europe, preferring 
to keep the main lines of development more 
directly under his personal control. The Presi 
dent's suspicion of such ideas undoubtedly was 
a barrier to the proposals from Secretary For 
restal and others that the President set up 
something like a cabinet secretariat for the 
United States. The plans that some of them 
prepared in considerable detail put rather 
more faith in a single piece of coordinating 
machinery, and were more inclined to assume 
that it would restrain a Chief Executive's dis 
orderly administrative habits, than is justified 
by the British experience. 


Vv 


or Churchill was no more suited tempera- 
| poche to an orderly routine than was 
Roosevelt. It was not merely that he did not 
ever rely on the Cabinet Secretariat as an ex- 
clusive channel of coordination, but instead 
used his Private Secretary and the Treasury 
and the Cabinet Secretariat as the several al- 
ternative types of staff available to the Prime 
Minister. That was perfectly normal; only 
Americans ever got the idea that the Cabinet 
Secretariat had a right to handle all policy 
issues for the Prime Minister. But Churchill, 
with the greatest of zest, violated the rules of 
the committee game, used individual mem- 
bers of the Cabinet Secretariat as his direct 
personal aides, and far more freely than Roose- 
velt dipped deep into the lower levels of ad- 
ministration to make individual decisions. 

Churchill's story of the Chamberlain period 
shows how an appearance of coordination may 
merely conceal a lack of teamwork. Churchill, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, preferred to 
communicate with the Prime Minister in writ- 
ing, rather than to discuss matters of policy in 
the Cabinet (I, 452), and he set up his own 
statistical research unit to let him compete 
more successfully with the other departments 
that had their own (I, 467-8). Churchill made 
no bones about his dissatisfaction with the 
working of the Cabinet-and-committee system 
during the “phony war.” The failure of the 
Cabinet or the Military Coordination Com- 
mittee to make up their minds before Hitler 
struck at Norway—during seven months of 
“boggling, hesitation, changes of policy, argu- 
ments between good and worthy people un- 
ending’’—led Churchill to exclaim that “one 
can hardly find a more perfect example of the 
impotence and fatuity of waging war by com- 
mittee or rather by groups of committees.” 
(I, 580). 

Churchill disliked the business of handling 
all important matters in formal meetings, with 
a secretariat present. “. . . the advantages of 
free discussion among men bound so closely 
together in a common task, without any tor- 
mality and without any record being kept, are 
very great. Such meetings are an essential 
counterpart to the formal meetings where busi- 
ness is transacted and decisions are recorded. 
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. ..” (I, 452). Moreover, he did not like to be 
bound by the traditions of committees. He be- 
came a member in 1935 of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence on Air Defence Research, 
which developed radar, only on condition that 
its technical subcommittee should include his 
friend and associate, Professor Lindemann. 
The professor disagreed with his colleagues; 
while their views went up the line, through the 
subcommittee chairman, to the main com- 
mittee, Lindemann was feeding his dissenting 
opinions to Churchill. The other members of 
the subcommittee disliked this and forced 
Lindemann to resign, but Churchill was un- 
repentant, and brought Lindemann into the 
public service at his first opportunity (I, 150- 
154). 

When Churchill himself became Prime Min- 
ister, things changed rapidly: as Minister of 
Defence, he dealt directly with the service 
chiefs of staff, by-passing the three Secretaries 
(just as Roosevelt did); he transferred the 
Joint Planning Committee from the office of 
the chief of staff to his own office; and he made 
General Ismay, the military deputy secretary 
to the Cabinet, his personal staff assistant (II, 
16-20). When General Wavell was planning 
his attack, the other members of even the War 
Cabinet left the business to Churchill and his 
chiefs of staff, and did not ask to be informed 
about it (II, 543). And the many Ministers 
who were not in the War Cabinet were not in- 
formed at all on most of the war strategy, or 
on most Cabinet decisions that did not affect 
their particular departments. (One Minister— 
Reith—tells that he learned of Churchill’s de- 
parture to meet Roosevelt in mid-Atlantic 
from a newspaper publisher, and was ashamed 
to admit to him that a journalist was privi- 
leged to receive more secret information than 
was a responsible member of the Govern- 
ment (436).) 

Churchill, for all his elaborate acknowl- 
edgment of the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet, and its responsibility to the Com- 
mons, and its allegiance to the King, had both 
the temperament and authority for individual 
decisions. He dominated, according to Hop- 
kins (446), his chiefs of staff, far more than 
Roosevelt dominated his, and reversed their 
decisions more often. (Eisenhower tells how 
Churchill was always present during his meet- 


ings with the British chiefs of staff (61).) He 
went beyond Roosevelt's habit of writing little 
chits to inquire about administrative details 
and to suggest action by subordinates; he pre- 
ferred to give direct written orders. 

The appendixes to his memoirs are full 
of memorandums that show the range and 
depth and detail of his intervention. Hé would 
call for the basic documents, the raw intelli- 
gence data, from which summary reports had 
been prepared; and he would dictate promo- 
tions and appointments, even at junior mili- 
tary levels. In one memorandum to the Second 
Sea Lord we see Churchill, with an eighteenth- 
century aristocratic disdain for middle-class 
prejudice, reaching across the nineteenth cen- 
tury to join hands with Labour colleagues: he 
reversed the decision of a naval examining 
board and awarded cadetships to three boys 
who had been turned down, one because he 
had a Cockney accent and the others because 
they were sons of men in the enlisted grades 
or the merchant service (I, 762). 

Churchill showed his view of the proper role 
of civilian authority by expressing the greatest 
of contempt for the French theory that the 
admirals should control naval operations. He 
noted that Admiral Darlan believed that the 
politicians who became Minister of Ma- 
rine should be kept “in their place as chat- 
terboxes in the Chamber” of Deputies, and he 
drew his own conclusions regarding the French 
political system when Darlan asked the Min- 
ister, his superior, to stay away while he dis- 
cussed strategy with Churchill and Admiral 
Pound (I, 500).? 

It is no wonder that Harry Hopkins got the 
impression that he expressed at Teheran. At 
dinner, he confided to Roosevelt and Churchill 
and Stalin and their aides that as a result of 
long and careful study he had learned that 
“the provisions of the British Constitution and 


* Churchill disliked the overly-logical line drawn by 
the French between politics and military considerations, 
and so did Eisenhower, from a different point of view. 
Eisenhower noted that General Giraud found all types 
of politics distasteful, “not merely crookedness and chi- 
canery in politics, but every part of the necessary task of 
developing an orderly and democratic system of govern- 
ment applicable to the North African kaleidoscope. . . . 
His purpose was pure but his capacity for larger ad- 
ministrative and organizational tasks was doubtful.” 
(129). 
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the powers of the War Cabinet are just what- 
ever Winston Churchill wants them to be at 
any given moment.” (799). 

Some Americans admire, and others fear, 
this concentration of responsible authority in 
a Government that must always have the confi- 
dence of the Commons. Mr. Walter Lippman 
argues (in his column of May 2 in The Wash- 
ington Post) that in the British government it 
is impossible for a legislative campaign against 
the administration to bring out a number of 
charges that can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved; the Cabinet system lets you have a 
showdown—a clean way of ending any issue 
conclusively—a vote of confidence. On the 
other hand, a large wing of conservative opin- 
ion observes the effect of this vast concentra- 
tion of authority over business, industry, and 
the professions, and predicts that British So- 
cialism cannot remain free or democratic. 

Mr. Churchill’s memoirs, however, give us 
some hints that there are some rather human 
exceptions to any of these neat generalizations 
The British system, as a system, may not be as 
certainly responsible as Mr. Lippman thinks, 
or as certainly authoritarian as its critics may 
believe. 

Take the story of Chamberlain at the time 
of Munich. During this period, while Church 
ill was charging Chamberlain with inaction 
and unpreparedness, there was no means of 
bringing about a showdown over these charges, 
no clean way of ending the business conclu- 
sively. As Churchill says: “The French Govern 
ment, which was in ceaseless flux in the fasci 
nating game of party politics, and the British 
Government, which arrived at the same vices 
by the opposite process of general agreement 
to keep things quiet, were equally incapable 
of any drastic or clear-cut action... .” (I, 
146). As far as the business of a formal show 
down vote was concerned, Neville Chamber- 
lain got a vote of confidence after Narvik, but 
in a manner that showed no confidence what- 
ever in his administration. 

Chamberlain carried his policy through, as 
Churchill tells us, by discharging Vansittart as 
head of the Foreign Office (this is a transla 
tion; in English, Vansittart was made “Chief 
Diplomatic Advisor to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” but was given no authority and noth- 
ing to do); by circumventing the Foreign Office 


and sending his industrial adviser, Sir Horace 
Wilson, on personal errands to Hitler; by over- 
bearing his Foreign Minister, Lord Halifax, 
and the Cabinet as a whole; and by using the 
Whips to keep his House majority in line. 
“One man and one man only conducted our 
affairs.” (I, 241, 299). 


VI 

MPATIENCE with the nature of the official 
I machinery is a minor theme with Churchill, 
but the main refrain of Reith. While no Eng- 
lish political figure has written memoirs of 
the war years that compete in administrative 
interest with Churchill's, a Scot has. Jnto the 
Wind, Lord Reith’s autobiography, tells the 
story of his career, first as director-general of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, then 
chairman of Imperial Airways, Minister of In- 
formation, Minister of Transport, and Min- 
ister of Works. 

Here is a figure who conforms to none of the 
American ideas of a British public servant. He 
was a great public administrator, but not from 
a liberal education into the administrative 
class; instead he came in by accident, from 
private business, after an engineering educa- 
tion. While an administrator, he was the pub- 
lic advocate of the BBC’s policies; he went 
over the head of the Treasury and the Cabinet 
to appeal to Parliament and the public for 
funds and support; he took responsibility, 
when the Speaker was afraid to do so, for ap- 
portioning radio time between parties; and he 
helped arrange the mechanics of a royal ab- 
dication (106, 155, 263). And as a Minister of 
the Crown, he refused to join a party and criti- 
cized the civil service as the “strongest trade 
union in the country.” (449). Before any 
Labour Government nationalized a business, 
supposedly on political principle, he had 
helped nationalize two (international airlines 
and broadcasting) “‘actuated . .. by no political 
prejudice or predilection but by straightfor- 
ward considerations of efficiency.” (332). He 
had begun, moreover, the basic plans for na- 
tionalizing transportation and the develop- 
ment rights in land, and for setting up national 
control over the location of industry (390, 
425, 434)- 

Reith was too much of an engineer to mis- 
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take an oratorical phrase for action, or a vote 
of confidence for real agreement on policy—or 
even to suppose that an inspiring order was 
supported by a knowledge of organization. 
For example, he tells how Churchill as Prime 
Minister made the mistake of sending him as 
Minister of Works a note regarding war dam- 
age repairs—a function that belonged not to 
Works, but to another department altogether. 
“Well, well,” comments Reith, with an eye 
on the future Churchill memoirs, “An impres- 
sive memorandum which will doubtless be 
published in due course, without the reply.” 
(422).8 

All this was very un-English, but then Reith 
was not English; le was a Scot and an engineer 
and a Presbyterian. He wanted no comfortable 
layer of hierarchy between himself and the ul- 
timate issue; he felt about the top civil service 
as his ancestors had felt about bishops. (“By 
the time the civil service has finished drafting 
a document to give effect to the principle, there 
may be little of the principle left.” (104).) At 
the same time, there was a touch of theocracy 
or technocracy to his thinking. The BBC had 
taken its place alongside the Kirk as the de- 
fender of the Sabbath and the spokesman for 
public morality; and Reith tells that he was 
tempted to think that it had developed a pat- 
tern that might be an alternative to the rule of 
politicians and parties (309). 

With such ideas, and with his aggressive 
personality, Reith personally could not fit into 
the British administrative tradition. He was 
deeply unhappy as a Minister of the Crown. 
But he is having his revenge, for the public 
corporation, the institution which he did 
more to mold than anyone else, is making a 
large dent in that tradition. 

The administrative class of the civil service 
grew up in order to help Ministers deal with 
policy. It was not set up to operate large public 
enterprises. The nationalization of industries 
made it necessary to set up special public cor- 
porations to operate those industries. Those 
corporations now face problems that cannot 
be solved by the old civil service formulas, or 
covered up by the doctrine of Cabinet respon- 
sibility. ‘To meet their needs the British may 
have to create a new type of administrator, 
with technical or scientific training as well as 


*It was. (Churchill III, 722-23). 


a classical or liberal education, with experi- 
ence in a business or other private career as 
well as in the public service, and with a role 
that includes less anonymity, and more public 
responsibility, than was ever thought suitable 
in Whitehall. 

The nationalization of industries did not 
settle all questions between those industries 
and the general policy of the Government, any 
more than a vote of confidence necessarily 
makes people confident. The political leaders 
and civil servants disliked the lengths to which 
Reith went in his jealousy for the independ- 
ence of the BBC, but they must now wrestle 
with the same problem for a dozen new na- 
tionalized industries: how dependent on gov- 
ernment policy—in short, on parliamentary 
politics—do they want the public corporations 
to be? Do the corporations set their prices and 
wages regardless of the Cabinet? If they do, 
what becomes of government economic policy? 
If they do not, is the government prepared to 
underwrite their losses? The answer, of course, 
to these and a hundred other dilemmas will 
be neither complete independence for the 
corporations, nor complete absorption into the 
structure of government, and the architecture 
of this new separation of powers will consti- 
tute an extraordinarily subtle set of checks and 
balances. 

This, of course, will not be a system of 
checks and balances in the American constitu- 
tional sense, but nevertheless it can be a very 
practical system by which the members of the 
House of Commons will be required to leave 
the corporations a great deal of operating free- 
dom. The Cabinet and civil service themselves 
may wish to loosen up the tightly centralized 
machinery of government, without changing 
its basic form. 


Vil 


I" THIS respect, the British and American 
governments are each painfully trying to 
move to a middle position, somewhere between 
their present situations. The British need, in 
some ways, less coordination of policy. (If an 
American wanted to be smug, he could boast 
that we could teach them a thing or two about 
how not to coordinate.) At the same-time, the 
United States desperately needs to discover 
ways to tighten up the system by which it ad- 
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ministers its affairs, especially its foreign af- 
fairs. This is a difficult business, for it is im- 
possible for the United States to make use of 
the same types of machinery that can be op- 
erated by an anonymous civil service under 
the shelter of His Majesty’s Government. But 
there are various signs that some little progress 
is being made. 

It is high time, for the future of free civiliza- 
tion may depend on the ability of the United 
States to pursue a stable and coherent policy. 
If we are unlucky or bungling, or if the Rus- 
sians choose to fight, we must not only organize 
our own resources, but must take the lead in 
organizing the free world for the worst of all 
wars. If we are both lucky and skillful, and 
can keep the cold war in a chronic but arrested 
state, we shall have to devise a plan to succeed 
the Marshall Plan, and may find it harder to 
persuade our pressure groups to permit im- 
ports than to give away money. 

And, hopefully, we may then be able to look 
to the improvement of international organiza- 
tion—both the United Nations with its special- 
ized agencies, and regional groupings like the 
Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation or the North Atlantic Council. 

If we can do so, perhaps we should remem- 
ber the main lesson of our war administration. 
The pressure on us is now great enough, per- 


haps, to make us take it to heart. That is the 
lesson that you cannot get teamwork by piling 
one committee on top of another. You have to 
have executive authority; you have to have an 
executive who is by temperament and ability 
equipped for executive leadership; and you 
have to give him the political support and the 
administrative machinery he needs for the job. 
With these essentials, democratic responsibil- 
ity can be rescued from the suffocating pres- 
sures of bureaucratic competition and fac- 
tional jealousy and made a vital reality. 

Eisenhower pointed out that, during the 
war, while the several nations retained “ad- 
ministrative control of their military forces, 
from the appointment of commanders to the 
establishment of troop rations, the Allied com- 
mand was a single engine in its battle mission 
—the winning of war. Direction by committee, 
in which unanimity had to be achieved before 
unified action could be taken, was abandoned 
in favor of a single commander representing 
all the nations engaged.” (458-9). If, as he 
suggested, we can do away with the “obsolete 
concept that international purposes could be 
decided only by unanimous action in commit- 
tee,” we might yet begin to build the kind of 
international organization that will justify a 
faith in the ultimate success of the United 
Nations. 
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I 


P' BLIC administration as a teaching field in 
colleges and universities is relatively new. 
It lacks the background and long continuity of 
the senior fields of political theory, public law, 
comparative government, and political insti- 
tutions. As a matter of fact, a good many men 
now teaching or working in the field can look 
back to their own undergraduate days and 
recall that as recently as twenty years ago 
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undergraduate courses in public administra- 
tion were not offered in the institutions which 
they attended. It is worth remembering also 
that the first edition of Leonard D. White's 
pioneering textbook was published in 1926. 

The relative newness of public administra- 
tion as a consciously recognized field of in- 
struction was not due to a failure to identify 
the administrative process as an aspect of gov- 
ernmental phenomena. Woodrow Wilson's sig- 
nificant essay terming administration the “de- 
tailed and systematic execution of public law” 
appeared in 1887. Generally, however, (and 
to an extent this is still the case among some of 
the traditionalists in political science) the 
identification of administration has carried 
with it a strong element of rejection, a draw- 
ing of distinctions between policy and admin- 
istration and between politics and administra- 
tion. The academic inquirer regarded policy 
and politics as worthy of his attention and 
administration as a concern of much lower 
status. Administration was generally looked 
upon as belonging to the category of routine 
business, of clerical concerns calling for little 
more than personal competence and fidelity 
on the part of the administrator. 

The growth of administration as a teaching 
field was, of course, directly related to its de- 
velopment as a field for research, critical writ- 
ing, and efforts at systematic theory. It is 
neither possible nor appropriate to recapitu- 
late this growth by way of background for a 
discussion of the most recent teaching ma- 
terials in the field. It is enough to recall that 
an awareness of the administrative process was 
slow to ripen into something approaching a 
systematic discipline. Historical and _ legal 
methodology had a tenacious hold upon re- 
search. The civil service reform movement 
with its strong emphasis upon personnel meth- 
ods colored its attitudes. The efficiency and 
economy movement sparked reorganization 
studies which, in turn, needed working as- 
sumptions to guide action recommendations. 
These were drawn from ideas of military or- 
ganization and from budding ideas of indus- 
trial management and other familiar sources; 
they were gradually accumulated into a body 
of dogma which although not entirely un- 
challenged nevertheless became pretty gener- 
ally accepted as the core ideas for most un- 


dergraduate courses. The rapid growth of 
government during the 1930's, bringing with 
it new complexities in size, functional rela- 
tionships, and regional variations, stimulated 
interest on the part of teachers and students 
alike. That most of the underlying assump- 
tions were still undemonstrated seemed to 
make comparatively little difference. 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and, in a differ- 
ent way and to a somewhat less extent, the 
report of the Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure signaled the 
emergence of more discerning insights. Here 
were not automatic applications of the then 
conventional ideas, but serious and discerning 
efforts to see what really made a difference in 
the behavior of ,he administrative process, 
and to suggest measures that were justified not 
in terms of economy or structural simplicity, 
but on grounds of greater policy consistency, 
political responsiveness, and realistic protec- 
tion of private rights. In a sense these reports 
marked a turning point in administrative 
thinking. They gave a sound and refreshing 
orientation. The administrative process was 
not simply a matter of structural and proce- 
dural mechanics; it was an institutional device 
through which society realized its values. 

The war period had a profound influence 
upon thinking about public administration. 
Novel problems called for a good deal of dar- 
ing innovation. The wide variety of adminis- 
trative issues in the burgeoning war agencies 
provided illustrations of nearly every kind of 
problem situation. More important, a con- 
siderable proportion of academic men and 
women in the field were drawn into war as- 
signments. People with primarily state or local 
experience moved into the more complex fed- 
eral agencies, people whose backgrounds had 
been in the fairly settled “old-line” federal 
agencies shouldered more demanding respon- 
sibilities, men from private business brought 
their rather different sense of pace and meth- 
ods. The sum total was a considerable shaking 
up of attitudes. Skepticism grew regarding the 
validity of much of the standard dogma, and 
those who participated in the experience be- 
came sensitive to the significance of group 
attitudes, interactions, and drives as the cen- 
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tral factors conditioning much of observed 
administrative experience. 

The postwar period reflects this vast labora- 
tory experience. Public administration is giv- 
ing renewed attention to the writings of Ches- 
ter Barnard, Elton Mayo, Mary Follett, and 
John Dewey. The fields of sociology and psy- 
chology are looked to for contributing in- 
sights. All in all, there is a healthy and reas- 
suring tendency to see public administration 
as an essentially human and political process. 
Preconceptions regarding differences between 
policy formation and administration, private 
and public management, and judicial action 
and administrative decision-making are being 
subjected to skeptical analysis. Doctrinaire at- 
titudes (the Hoover Commission report to the 
contrary notwithstanding) are yielding to em- 
pirical inquiry. The present trend is toward 
realism. In time, this must lead to a new 
synthesis of administrative theory—balanced, 
well proportioned, and validated by observed 
experience. But this is still at some point in 
the future. 

il 

i hem teaching of public administration is, of 

course, a function of the development of 
the field generally. As awareness grows that 
the administrative process consists essentially 
of human and political phenomena, the 
teacher looks to available texts and related 
materials for assistance in communicating 
these insights to students. Teaching materials 
are also influenced by teaching methods, and 
these in turn are a product of the instructor's 
skill, the size and intellectual maturity of the 
class, the objective of the course, the availabil 
ity of library materials, and similar considera 
tions. By and large, each class has a tendency to 
present teaching problems somewhat differ 
ent from every other class. Student groups 
vary in size and composition. ‘Public urgen 
cies” in the workaday world are reflected in 
student interest. Also, the instructor’s own in 
terests shift somewhat from year to year. The 
result is that the teacher tends to use texts and 
collateral materials largely as a point of de- 
parture for exploring toward the development 
of his particular student group. 

The materials here under review share a 
common utility in helping the instructor 
toward his goal. Otherwise they differ widely 


in type, content, point of view, and method. 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson’s bibliography is the 
least controversial and consequently will be 
considered first. Suffice it to say that it is well 
arranged, sensibly selective, and intelligently 
annotated. It is a most valuable tool for the 
evaluation of library resources and for the 
planning of student readings. In the selection 
of materials it adequately reflects the breadth 
of view for which the field is groping. At the 
same time, it refers to the relatively technical 
as well as to the more theoretical contribu- 
tions. The bibliography reflects the compiler’s 
rich experience at American University in 
guiding graduate students, who at the same 
time are federal employees, toward a more 
complete and balanced understanding of the 
administrative environment in which they 
work. 

E. N. Gladden’s An Introduction to Public 
Administration is concerned with the adminis- 
trative process as seen by the British observer. 
Che author, a British civil servant, has under- 
taken to present a brief introduction to the 
inst/tutional characteristics of the English sys- 
tem. It is not a treatise, nor is it intended to 
be. Neither is it prepared in textbook fashion 
for classroom use. Rather, it is more nearly a 
Paedeker of the present scope and more prom 
inent characteristics of British administration. 
Twenty-four chapters are compressed in 147 
pages of text. All are well and simply written. 
Its audience is stated to be persons who have 
no previous knowledge of the subject. To as- 
sist them, several ingenious charts and dia- 
grams are included in the volume. One of 
these is an intriguing effort to show the emer- 
gence of central administration in England 
over a period of g50 years. 

Because Gladden does not attempt theoret- 
ical interpretations, but rather adheres to a 
more conventional approach to the descrip- 
tion and explanation of administrative institu 
tions, some may regard his book as falling 
considerably short of the sort of comprehen- 
sive discussion of British experience which 
would be of great value in supplementing ma- 
terials dealing with American administration. 
Nevertheless, the volume has genuine virtues. 
It should be particularly valuable in assisting 
the beginning student in administration to 
gain a general view of the British pattern as a 
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starting point for comparing it with other 
state systems. 

Of the several volumes, W. Brooke Graves’s 
Public Administration in a Democratic So- 
ciety most nearly conforms to the conventional 
pattern of American textbooks. The author, 
long a university teacher, is at present a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. He attempts a “compre- 
hensive and well integrated view of the whole 
field” starting from the working assumption 
that administration embraces the transaction 
of all public business, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, at all levels from the interna- 
tional to the local. This approach might seem 
to lay the basis for a systematic presentation 
of concepts and working experience. The 
treatment, however, is descriptive and ex- 
pository rather than analytical. The intermix- 
ture of material from federal, state, and local 
levels emphasizes the accumulation of infor- 
mation regarding comparable situations in 
these jurisdictions rather than a_ probing 
search of the pervading reasons for institu- 
tional characteristics and working experience. 

The volume moves from a review of ad- 
ministrative structure and organization to per- 
sonnel management, fiscal management, in- 
ternal management and control, and external 
relations. On balance, both the material and 
its treatment are conventional. Aside from in- 
corporating some of the more recent materials 
calling attention to middle management, ad- 
ministrative analysis, and like concerns, there 
is little to distinguish the approach from that 
familiar fifteen years ago. The budget process 
is treated essentially as an aspect of fiscal ad- 
ministration, which, incidentally, is treated at 
a greater length than is generally the practice. 
Eight chapters are devoted to a rather detailed 
presentation of personnel methods. The chap- 
ters on execution of policy deal mainly with 
coercive types of activity. 

These comments, however, should not lead 
to the assumption that the text lacks utility 
for classroom use. Its rather comprehensive 
coverage of subject matter together with its 
essentially neutral treatment of potentially 
controversial points will surely find support- 
ers. The instructor will find it relatively easy 
to use the book to provide a measure of back- 
ground information which he can build upon 


through the use of collateral materials and 
class discussions. On balance, however, the 
volume is a teaching device and little more. 
It can scarcely be used as a source of theoreti- 
cal insights; it marks no particular concept of 
the administrative process. 

For a number of years there has been a 
genuine need for a reference volume of ma- 
terials bearing upon public administration. 
What was wanted was not so much a conven- 
tional book of readings as a pulling together 
of excerpts from a wide variety of sources to 
demonstrate to the student how the central 
ideas of public administration are fed from 
many points of view expressed in literature 
ranging from the classical to the technical and 
the popular. Albert Lepawsky’s Administration 
takes a long stride toward meeting this need. 
Well selected materials are grouped together 
in three broad categories, the art of admin- 
istration, the science of organization, and the 
technique of management. Each of these topics 
is broken into individual chapters; each ex- 
cerpt reproduced is introduced with an ex- 
planatory statement. The commentaries and 
the summaries are particularly well done, and 
they suggest a variety of stimulating ideas 
which lead the reader to skim over the more 
or less familiar excerpts to see what the editor 
has had to say about them. 

It would be possible to quarrel over a good 
many matters of emphasis and proportion. 
Some of the reproduced material, for example 
Redfield’s description of a Cabinet officer’s day, 
seem dredged up from a pretty primitive stage 
of administrative practice. Also, the heavy em- 
phasis upon the history of administration adds 
little strength to the volume as a whole. How- 
ever, these possible objections can be put to 
one side. No one is under obligation to use all 
of the volume in his courses, or for that matter 
to agree with its ideas. What is most important, 
the strengths of the collection greatly outweigh 
its possible weaknesses. In fact, after consid- 
erable perusal this reader is inclined to com- 
plain that the editor-author should not have 
been so modest. He might well have built his 
volume around his own commentary and re- 
lied upon the usual quotations and references 
to bring the contributions of other authors 
into consideration. On balance, the central 
contribution of the volume is not so much in 
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the collected materials (most of which are 
familiar and often used by teachers anyway) as 
in the way the editor has interrelated them 
and added his commentary. The result is unity, 
proportion, and solid perspective. 

In all probability Lepawsky’s book will find 
its principal use as a supplementary or col- 
lateral volume. Some instructors doubtless will 
use it as a basic text where the class group is 
small enough to permit a synthesis of views 
through general discussion into a reasonably 
systematic pattern of interrelated ideas. As a 
supplementary volume, one from which the 
instructor can assign selected sections to give 
breadth and perspective to the text, the book 
has a first-rate importance. 

The last volume in this group, read by 
courtesy of the authors in page proof, is sched- 
uled for publication in time for teaching use 
in the autumn of 1950. It is Herbert A. Simon, 
Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thomp- 
son, Public Administration. All are teachers 
in the field, but all have sufficient practical 
experience to equip them with intimate un- 
derstanding of the things which make a differ- 
ence in day-to-day activity. The book is by 
far the most challenging and interesting teach- 
ing device which has so far been produced. 
Although designed as a textbook, it is really 
much more. It is the first attempt to interre- 
late all of the more significant forces which 
influence the administrative process: basic 
political ideas, political behavior, the search 
for the solution of social and economic prob- 
lems, the psycho-sociological nature of the ad- 
ministrative institution, the human behavior 
of the administrative group, the managerial 
considerations in program execution, and the 
influences bearing upon administrative re- 
sponsibility. This is a large order, but the 
authors have tackled it with a fresh and youth- 
ful enthusiasm which carries them over pit 
falls of theory and emphasis which others 
might have found much too forbidding. 

The authors’ approach centers around three 
major interests—the organization of govern 
ment, the problems of human behavior in ad 
ministration, and the reexamination of the re- 
lationship between politics and administra 


tion. The objective is to provide a text for 
general undergraduate courses elected by stu 
dents of diverse backgrounds and attitudes, 


who share a common interest in the conduct 
of governmental activity. 

The authors do not follow the customary 
approach of viewing administrative institu- 
tions in the large; rather, they trace the way 
that governmental efforts at the solution of 
social and economic problems originate from 
relatively simple and exploratory moves to- 
ward building a full-scale administrative at- 
tack. The development of organization is 
traced from the small work group through the 
increasingly complex proportions of big or- 
ganization. 

A welcome departure from the conventional 
treatment of personnel is termed the “selection 
of the team.” The three chapters devoted to 
this subject manage to embrace the more im- 
portant concerns with a healthy skepticism 
for the routine dogma of personnel adminis- 
tration. Program development and execution 
is discussed as the struggle for institutional 
existence, the strategy of planning, the tactics 
of execution, and the evaluation of efficiency. 
Administrative responsibility is examined in 
terms of formal and informal controls. 

On the whole, the volume is an excellent job 
of writing about difficult subject matter. There 
is a minimum of technical jargon, although 
some readers may feel that occasional psycho- 
sociological terminology may represent a re- 
course to verbal symbolism which the authors 
are attempting to avoid. There is also a bit 
of unevenness in presentation. There is much 
more drive and enthusiasm on the part of the 
authors in explaining the nature and signif- 
icance of human behavior, interpersonal rela- 
tions, and group interactions than in seeing 
administrative activity in the larger perspec- 
tive of democratic self-government. The au- 
thors may be reflecting a need on their part 
to be novel, to break with traditionalism, to be 
a bit iconoclastic. But this tendency is far from 
a liability. There is a refreshing stimulation 
about it which will be a valuable asset in 
teaching. 

It is regrettable that the volume does not 
develop the significance and utility of the 
budgetary process as the primary means for 
stabilizing program planning, authorization, 
and evaluation. The impression is that the 
book is written from a wartime experience in 
dealing with emergency activities which were 
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episodic rather than stabilized, and which 
never had sufficient opportunity to outgrow 
adolescence. Illustrative material helps to 
make ideas real and understandable, but again 
much of it is drawn from wartime agencies 
and some, in terms of usual experience, are ex- 
treme enough to border upon the pathological. 
However, these characteristics should not be 
given needless weight. In the main they should 
not impair the very substantial value of the 
book. Some inadequacies, as seen from one 
point of view or another, are inevitable in a 
pioneering effort of this sort. There are ample 
strengths to outweigh them. 

Teachers will find Simon, Smithburg, and 
Thompson very different from other available 
textbooks. Because it gets into the subject in 
a different fashion a considerable amount of 
course replanning will be required to make the 
text a manageable tool. In addition, some in- 
structors may feel a bit uncomfortable in at- 
tempting to conduct class discussions where 
interpretations depend largely upon sociologi- 
cal and psychological insights. Nevertheless, 
the use of this text will bring the instructor 
and the student much closer to the generally 
neglected human realities of the administrative 
process. And, incidentally, it may spur politi- 
cal scientists to reconsider their traditional 
dogma in the light of the findings of their 
brother social scientists regarding the nature 
of the human society. 


Ill 


N BALANCE, where do we stand in teaching 
O materials for public administration? The 
candid answer is that we are pretty poorly 
equipped. There is a good deal of reading 
which can indoctrinate the student into an 
acceptance of the dogma of administrative re- 
form and a belief in the value of personnel 
and other management routines. At the same 
time, there is not enough sound reading ma- 
terial to help the student toward a realistic un- 
derstanding of the things that make a differ- 


ence in the conversion of political aspirations 
into tangible results. This dynamic human 
process is influenced by all the forces that 
characterize the democratic society. To present 
only a few is to portray a fictitious picture. 

Of the materials reviewed, three make major 
contributions—Catheryn Seckler-Hudson’s ex- 
cellent bibliography as a portal to intellectual 
exploration, Albert Lewpawsky’s compilation 
for its perspective on administrative ideas, and 
Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson’s inter- 
polation of psycho-sociological understanding. 
Still to be supplied is a classroom tool in the 
emphasis of Dwight Waldo’s The Administra- 
tive State but with an interpretation of the in- 
fluence of American political ideas upon the 
behavior of the administrative process. Also 
needed is a fresh approach to the legal side of 
American administration, not from the law- 
yer’s standpoint but from the side of the ad- 
ministrator who must be sensitive to basic 
private rights and of the citizen who expects 
administration to express his deeply rooted 
sense of reasonability and essential equity in 
the treatment of the private person. Eventually 
case materials will have a central place in 
teaching, but while their value at the graduate 
level is already demonstrated, there is much to 
be learned about their preparation for and use 
in undergraduate courses. Other needs will oc- 
cur to every teacher in the field. 

However, there is no reason for despair 
over the state of teaching materials in the field. 
As was suggested earlier in this discussion a 
good deal has happened, and is still happen- 
ing, in public administration. Teaching ma- 
terials inevitably lag behind frontier thinking 
in any field. It will take time and exhausting 
effort to refine the teaching methods and tools 
which will communicate to the student a fun- 
damental sense of the real world of administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, important headway is being 
made. It is safe to predict that both Lepawsky 
and Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson will 
mark significant milestones in this effort. 
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International Sociological Association World 
Congress 

The International Sociological Association, 
with the cooperation of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza 
tion, will hold a World Congress of Sociolo- 
gists in Zurich, Switzerland, September 4-9, 
1950. 

The general theme of the congress is socio 
logical research in its bearing on international 
relations. The aim of the congress is to rees 
tablish professional contacts among sociolo 
gists of various countries and to explore and 
advance the potential contributions of soci- 
ology to the objectives of world understand- 
ing and world integration. 

Among the topics suggested for presentation 
is one on the problems of international or 
ganization. It has been found desirable that a 
special session be set apart for the analysis of 
the problems confronting UNESCO in its ef 
forts to develop social science research on an 
international scale. 

All inquiries regarding the congress, includ- 
ing papers to be submitted and questions 
concerning local arrangements in Zurich, 
should be directed to the secretary of the In 
ternational Sociological Association, Mr. Erik 
Rinde, Grev Wedelspl. 4, Oslo, Norway 


International Political Science Association 
Meeting 


The International Political Science Associa 
tion will meet in Zurich, Switzerland, Sep 
tember 4-9, 1950, with some meetings in 
association with the International Sociological 
Association. All members of the American 
Political Science Association and related or 
ganizations are invited to attend the sessions 
Those who expect to be in Europe at the time 
of the meeting should address M. Jean Mey 


naud, executive secretary of the International 
Political Science Association, 27 rue St. Guil- 
laume, Paris 8, France. 

The program includes the following topics: 
the influence of electoral systems upon politi- 
cal regimes, the role of the citizen in a planned 
society, and minimum conditions for an ef- 
fective and permanent union of states. 

Organizational and business problems of the 
International Political Science Association 
will also be considered. 


The I[Xth International Management Congress 


The [Xth International Management Con- 
gress will be held in Brussels, Belgium, July 
5-11, 1951. The congress is held under the aus- 
pices of CIOS (Comité International de I'Or- 
ganisation Scientifique—International Com- 
mittee for Scientific Management) and its na- 
tional affiliates in sixteen countries. Among the 
papers to be presented will be one from the 
United States entitled “Advanced Procedures 
in Public Administration.” 

The United States affiliate is the National 
Management Council of which Myles Standish 
is the executive secretary. The American So- 
ciety for Public Administration is an organ 
ization member of the National Management 
Council. 


UN-IIAS Agreement Completed 


An agreement was recently completed be 
tween the United Nations and the Interna 
tional Administrative Sciences 
whereby the Institute will receive $10,000 for 
services to the UN. The activities undertaken 
by the Institute will be performed under the 
direction of the Supervisory Committee of 
which Louis Camu is chairman. 

Services to be performed will include pro- 
viding the UN with documentary material on 
the improvement of administrative practices, 


Institute of 
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organization techniques and methods, prob- 
lems of personnel administration, and any 
other topic within the substantive field of the 
Institute. In addition, the Institute is to pro- 
vide, upon request and within the limits of the 
funds, special studies, bibliographies, and 
comparative digests of documents. Surveys and 
analyses of administrative methods and tech- 
niques and of efforts toward their improve- 
ment as well as the development of a manual 
for the study of administrative systems and 
techniques will be considered as within the 
scope of the specific studies and inquiries en- 
visaged. 

The agreement is in effect for the remainder 
of the year 1950. After clearance with the UN, 
materials developed as a result of surveys and 
studies may be published by the Institute. 
This provision seems likely to provide ma- 
terials for the International Review of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. The LAS has its head- 
quarters in Brussels, Belgium. 


International Center for Training in Public 
Administration 


The United Nations announces a Seminar 
on Public Personnel Management to be held 
in New York September 15-November 15, 
1950. This is the first of a series to be held by 
the UN International Center for Training in 
Public Administration. Some thirty outstand- 
ing civil servants holding responsible posi- 
tions in member governments will participate 
in the seminar. The Secretary General has 
issued official invitations to the governments 
to nominate candidates. The International 
Center for Training in Public Administration 
is part of the general technical assistance pro- 
gram of the Economic and Social Council of 
the UN. 


NATIONAL 
Reorganization Plans 


Even though the Senate rejected five of the 
President's first group of twenty-one reorgan- 
ization plans of 1950, the other sixteen went 
into effect, and he transmitted six more a 
little later. The total record of accomplish- 
ment thus far made in effecting the Report of 
the Hoover Commission, which the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report says will 


carry out about one-third of the commission's 
program, is unprecedented in scope and 
quantity. 

The first series of reorganization plans of 
1950, in addition to making various transfers 
of functions between agencies, fully central- 
ized the statutory functions of four depart- 
ments (Justice, Interior, Commerce, and La- 
bor) in their respective Secretaries, and put 
all administrative responsibility for the day- 
to-day operations of four regulatory commis- 
sions (Federal Trade, Federal Power, and 
Securities and Exchange Commissions, and 
Civil Aeronautics Board) in their respective 
chairmen. Similar plans were defeated for the 
Treasury and Agriculture Departments, and 
for the Interstate Commerce and Federal Com- 
munications Commissions and the National 
Labor Relatioris Board. 

The President had the support of the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report on 
these plans, except that on the NLRB. The 
Treasury plan was defeated by the opposi- 
tion of organized banking and of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, both objecting to the 
transfer of functions of the comptroller of the 
currency. The Agriculture plan was opposed 
by farm organizations and by the testimony 
of seven of the eight members of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Agriculture, who 
differed on this issue with the Hoover Report. 

Among the six plans sent up after the orig- 
inal twenty-one were a plan to transfer the 
functions of the National Security Resources 
Soard to its chairman and to make the board 
advisory to him; a plan to carry out the pur- 
pose of the defeated plan on the Treasury De- 
partment, but leaving the comptroller of the 
currency in his present status as a concession to 
the earlier opposition; and a plan to convert 
the Federal Security Agency into a Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Security with- 
out completely centralizing the statutory func- 
tions of its constituent units. 

As a result of the 1949 and 1950 experience, 
there will doubtless be discussion for some 
time to come of the respective merits of the 
“one-house veto’”—the provision of the 1949 
Act permitting either House of Congress to 
reject a plan—and the “two-house veto” of the 
Reorganization Acts of 1939 and 1945. The 
President in the 1949 Act, along with the one- 
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house veto, secured a much wider scope by 
having no executive agencies exempted from 
the act. The act also provided that a plan 
could be vetoed only by a constitutional ma- 
jority—more than half the total membership— 
of either House. In view of these facts the 
whole reorganization strategy was probably 
changed in such a way that it is very difficult 
to compare it with earlier experience. It is 
certain, however, that under the 1949 Act the 
Senate is the more likely of the two Houses to 
reject a plan; no plan was defeated by the 
House of Representatives in either year. 

Upon receiving additional authority to des- 
ignate the chairmen of regulatory commis- 
sions, the President made changes in two of 
them. He also nominated the chairman of the 
Maritime Commission to be the new Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
and appointed a new go-day interim Federal 
Maritime Board to serve until a permanent 
board is appointed. The first of the new ad- 
ministrative assistant secretaries appointed by 
his department head was Vernon D. Northrup 
of the Department of the Interior, a career 
man who was formerly director of the depart- 
ment’s division of budget and administrative 
management. 


Executive Personnel 


The preparation of a national register of 
persons suited for policy-making positions in 
the government was undertaken in late April 
at the direction of the President. The prep- 
aration of the register was assigned to the 
President’s administrative assistant for per- 
sonnel matters (Donald Dawson), with the 
assistance of a committee of assistant secre- 
taries of various departments. 

At the time when the President was initiat- 
ing this search for outside talent, the executive 
branch was in the throes of selecting its most 
important civil service positions for special pay 
and recognition. 

A week later the list of the four hundred 
positions for the new top salary grades (GS 
16, 17, and 18) was announced. The President, 
who chose the top twenty-five, and the Civil 
Service Commission, which chose the re- 
mainder, selected the four hundred from a 
total of more than one thousand recommended 
by the departments and agencies. 


As a result of one of the 1949 reorganiza- 
tion plans, the selection of these positions by 
the Civil Service Commission was the respon- 
sibility of its chairman alone. On the other 
hand, any appeals against the selections are 
considered by the commission as a whole. Since 
the commission cannot increase the total num- 
ber of positions in the new top grades, appeals 
are certain to be fruitless, except in the case 
of recommendations by a department that 
some of its positions be lowered in exchange 
for raising others. The Department of the In- 
terior, for example, recommended that four 
of its positions be changed from GS 16 to 17, 
and vice versa, and the commission approved 
the proposal. 

The Civil Service Commission has made an 
analysis of the background of the Four Hun- 
dred. As to education, 24 per cent have Ph.D. 
degrees, 33 per cent law degrees, 15 per cent 
master’s degrees, 25 per cent bachelor’s degrees, 
and g per cent are not college graduates. 

The ages at which they entered the federal 
service are distributed as follows: 25 per cent 
at ages 30-34; 24 per cent at ages 25-29; and 
24 per cent at age 24 or under. 

More than half of the Four Hundred have 
each worked in only one agency of the federal 
government. 

As for previous experience, about 35 per 
cent came to the federal government from pri- 
vate professional or business careers, 28 per- 
cent from college or university faculties, and 
12 per cent from state or local governments; 
25, per cent began their careers in the federal 
civil service. 

About 40 per cent entered the federal serv- 
ice in grades corresponding to GS5-GSg (pres- 
ent pay levels: $3,100-$4,600). The 35 per 
cent of the group who entered in GS11-GS13 
grades includes 48 per cent of those now in 
the social science field and 44 per cent of the 
attorneys. Of those who came into the gov- 
ernment in grades GSi4 and GSi5, engineers, 
accountants, and businessmen are predomi- 
nant. 


Decentralizing Personnel Actions 

In its general policy of decentralizing per- 
sonnel actions, the Civil Service Commission 
has been pressing, both by proposing new 
legislation and by issuing administrative regu- 
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lations, to strengthen the control of the de- 
partments and agencies over their own per- 
sonnel systems, subject to the commission’s 
general supervision through postaudits or in- 
spection. 

A bill recommended by the commission on 
efficiency rating would have permitted each 
agency to decide whether or not it wished to 
establish an efficiency or performance rating 
system, and would have made it entirely re- 
sponsible for hearing and deciding on appeals 
by its employees. The House Committee on 
Civil Service, however, in its revision of the 
proposed bill, insisted that each agency should 
have some type of performance rating system 
and that the appeals board for each depart- 
ment or agency continue to be headed by a 
staff member of the Civil Service Commission. 

Administrative regulations issued this year 
by the commission require each agency to de- 
velop, within the framework of seven broad 
principles, its own promotion policies in con- 
sultation with its employees. The agency pro- 
motion policies are reviewed by the commis- 
sion as a part of its inspection process. 

The fact that there are sanctions to support 
the inspection process has frequently been 
demonstrated. In recent years the commission 
has withdrawn delegated authority from field 
offices of federal agencies in numerous cases. 
The commission recently penalized the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, for manipulating civil 
service registers in order to put temporary 
employees on permanent status. The penalty 
against the Coast and Geodetic Survey was the 
most stringent against a Washington agency 
in the past two years—the commission with- 
drew the Survey’s authority to make temporary 
job appointments and took away its control 
for the time being over any civil service reg- 
ister. 


The Appropriation Act and the Performance 
Budget 


The effort to enact a single appropriation 
bill and to move ahead toward the goal of a 
performance budget ran into snags in the 
late spring and early summer. The general 
appropriation bill passed by the House on 
May 10 covered items in the President's budget 
for which about $29 out of about $40 billion 
had been requested (omitting foreign aid, 


permanent appropriations, and supplemental 
appropriations), but it included amendments 
adopted on the floor that were heavy blows at 
the performance budget ideal of granting 
greater discretion as a step toward economy. 
Whether or not these amendments were to be 
retained in the bill as finally enacted, they 
raised the question whether the present ap- 
propriations procedure of the Congress was 
tightly enough organized to stand the strain 
of the performance budget and the omnibus 
bill. 

The amendment by Representatives Thomas 
(Democrat, Tex.) and Taber (Republican, 
N. Y.), which its advocates said would save 
$600,000,000, put limitations for all depart- 
ments (by percentage or dollar figures) on 
each of the first ten of the sixteen items in the 
“object” classification (that is, all of the cur- 
rent expense items, plus equipment, lands, 
and structures). Representative Jensen (Re- 
publican, Ia.) then got through an amend- 
ment providing that with certain exceptions 
(military, political, medical, and Atomic En- 
ergy positions) each agency should fill only 10 
per cent of the positions falling vacant during 
the fiscal year. 

The House Appropriations Committee, in 
reporting out the bill, had given a restrained 
approval of the performance budget idea. In 
particular the committee indicated that budget 
improvement must not run ahead of related 
improvements in accounting. In the develop- 
ment of the performance budget idea, one 
important issue is whether appropriations 
should be made to organization units, which 
would permit them to be tied in closely with 
the accounting structure, or whether they 
should be made to broad program categories, 
which would require them to be based to 
some extent on estimated figures. 

Administrative officials interested in the 
performance budget noted that the perfor- 
mance budget idea had made some gains. ‘The 
Post Office appropriation structure, for ex- 
ample, was reduced from 57 to 4 items in the 
bill as recommended by the committee. On 
the other hand, the Thomas-Taber amend- 
ment would require an immense amount of 
bookkeeping in order to keep track of the 
funds for all the different objects of expendi- 
ture (personnel, communications, equipment, 
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etc.), to say nothing of the reduction in man- 
agerial discretion. And the Jensen amendment, 
with its threat to leave jobs unfilled according 
to the accidental rate of turnover—regardless 
of their salary level, their place in the organ 
ization, or their geographic location—would 
do more to hamper managerial discretion than 
any enactment in many years. 

An amendment prepared by the General 
Accounting Office staff for consideration in 
the Senate would reduce the appropriations 
by about the same amount as the Thomas- 
Taber amendment, but would make the total 
reduction in a single lump sum, so as to leave 
more flexibility in administration. 


Management Improvement Program 


The Bureau of the Budget has initiated a 
periodical news letter, Management Notes, 
to provide for the interchange of information 
on management techniques, and has issued 
three other publications on management im- 
provement. 

Management Notes, which will be distrib- 
uted to the federal officials most directly in- 
terested, will report on new managerial tech- 
niques, new plans or program for management 
improvement, and ideas from various sources 
that might improve operations, reduce costs, 
or solve common management problems. 

This news letter will be used to keep federal 
agencies informed on the progress made un- 
der the management improvement program 
announced by the President in Executive Or- 
der 10072, with which the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Management Improve- 
ment is associated. 

The Bureau of the Budget has also issued a 
management bulletin, A Work Measurement 
System: Development and Use, which is on 
sale by the Government Printing Office, price 
$0.30, and two pamphlets principally for fed 
eral agencies, Techniques for the Develop 
ment of a Work Measurement System and 
Work Measurement in Performance Budget 
ing and Management Improvement. 


The Administration of International Affairs 


The North Atlantic Council met in Lon- 
don on May 15 to review the progress of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and to 


consider what more it could do to coordinate 
the efforts of the nations involved. The coun- 
cil decided to set up in London new central 
machinery—a body composed of deputies to 
the Foreign Ministers—to provide greater con- 
tinuity and direction for the North Atlantic 
lreaty Organization. One of its principal tasks 
is to study the ways in which the various de- 
fense programs are related to each other, and 
to coordinate the work of the military plan- 
ners with that of the economic and financial 
planners. 

Soon after, the President appointed W. Aver- 
ell Harriman as his special assistant in the 
field of foreign affairs, to help him carry out 
the decisions of the London meetings and to 
integrate the international programs of the 
executive departments. The position was cre 
ated at the suggestion of Secretary of State 
Acheson, who pointed out that it was intended 
to solve one of the most difficult problems in 
the government of the United States--how to 
create machinery to help the President pull 
the top policies of the executive branch to- 
gether. Secretary Acheson recalled to the press 
that, as vice chairman of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, he had taken part in the commission's 
study of the problem of relating the work of 
the President's Executive Office to the State 
Department's role as the “arm of the President 
in the conduct of foreign affairs.” 

Inside the State Department, the Secretary 
and Under Secretary began to hold meetings 
with a working group on long-range policy 
known as the Advisory Committee (sometimes 
referred to in the press as the Strategy Com- 
mittee.) This group brings together the de- 
partment’s Ambassador-at-Large (Philip C. 
Jessup), the head of the policy planning staff, 
and other top officials. It supplements the Sec- 
retary'’s daily meeting, in which the Secretary 
of State deals with day-by-day activities, and 
the Under Secretary's staff meeting, a larger 
group which meets three times a week to re- 
view special problems. The new group, by 
dealing with longer-range policies, is intended 
to augment the work of the policy planning 
staff, to help this staff avoid becoming im 
mersed in current operating problems, and to 
stimulate advance planning throughout the 
department. 

Io encourage bipartisan support, the Sec- 
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retary of State appointed John Foster Dulles 
and former Senator John S. Cooper, promi- 
nent Republicans, to advise and assist the top 
command of the State Department. Mr. Dulles, 
not long after his appointment, publicly ad- 
vocated (1) a single planning staff for the cold 
war, which would report to a Cabinet council 
exercising powers under the President in ac- 
cordance with authority broadly conferred by 
the Congress and allocating responsibility for 
action; and, (2) in international affairs, a su- 
preme allied command in the military field 
and greater unity in the economic field. 

A study of the critical balance-of-payments 
problem, sometimes referred to as the “dollar 
gap,” is under way under the direction of 
Gordon Gray, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent and formerly Secretary of the Army. Mr. 
Gray has brought together a small staff, some 
of the members of which are from the govern- 
mental agencies concerned and some from 
private life. 

The improvement of relations between the 
Executive and the Congress was perhaps the 
most difficult aspect of the problem. Senator 
Connally, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in an effort to facilitate these re- 
lations, organized that committee into eight 
subcommittees to consult with assistant secre- 
taries and other State Department officials on 
their respective aspects of foreign affairs. 

Finally, the Secretary of State on returning 
from the London meetings appeared at a joint 
session of the Congress to report on his trip 
and answer questions. The novelty of this ap- 
pearance led to a flood of editorial comments 
and to some suggestions from members of the 
Congress that the heads of other departments 
might be called in for similar questioning. 


Science and Security 


Scientific research, once considered remote 
from public issues, is now continuously the 
storm center. 

After five years of discussion and debate in 
the Congress, the National Science Founda- 
tion has been established by law. The debate 
during the first three years turned mainly on 
the administrative issues of the foundation 
and the degree to which it should be respon- 
sible administratively to the President. That 
issue was settled by the President's veto of the 


bill passed in 1948. Since that time the con- 
troversy has turned mainly on the relation of 
the foundation to the issues of national secu- 
rity and the loyalty of scientists. 

As finally enacted, the bill provided for the 
usual FBI investigation of officials of the 
foundation, but omitted the earlier draft pro- 
vision that the FBI could make the final deci- 
sion with respect to employment. Similarly, 
the bill retained the requirement that anyone 
awarded a scholarship or fellowship by the 
foundation would be required to certify by 
affidavit that he did not belong to a subversive 
organization, but it did not provide for FBI 
investigation of those receiving awards. 

A special panel set up by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to consider security questions 
recommended the appointment of an assistant 
general manager of the AEC in charge of se- 
curity matters. The report recommended that 
the proposed new official have direct access to 
the commission on important matters on which 
he might disagree with the general manager. 
At the time the report was prepared, the com- 
mission was without a chairman, and the terms 
of the four remaining commissioners were due 
to expire on June go because of special legis- 
lation enacted by the Eightieth Congress. 

A special consultant to the Secretary of State 
soon thereafter recommended the creation of a 
special science office in the State Department, 
on a comparable level with the economic and 
public affairs offices, to further the exchange 
of non-secret scientific data with other coun- 
tries. The science office would be supported 
by scientific attachés in diplomatic missions 
abroad. 


Civil Defense Activity 


With the appointment of Paul J. Larsen as 
director of the Office of Civilian Mobilization 
within the National Security Resources Board, 
the civil defense program assumes a more vital 
and planned role. The agency will give as 
much assistance as possible to states and com- 
munities in setting up their defense plans and 
will coordinate local planning, and carry on 
a program of public education. 

The states have made considerable progress 
in establishing agencies for civil defense and 
disaster relief. Legislation in some states has 
been of the “stand-by” type; in others, legisla- 
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tion provides for a plan which can be rapidly 
expanded. Forty-one states now have civil de- 
fense directors. 

Model civil defense plans and organizations 
are scheduled for three municipalities: Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, Illinois; and Seattle, 
Washington. Tests will be conducted to de- 
termine the most efficient organization and the 
best ways of utilizing public and private fa- 
cilities; tests will go as far as hypothetical 
bomb raids. 

It has been announced that the federal gov- 
ernment will release, later in the year, a sug- 
gested plan for civil defense organization to 
serve as a guide to states and municipalities. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
States Lengthen Governors’ Terms 


The trend toward longer terms of office for 
the chief executives of the states is continuing. 
With the inauguration of its Governor in 
January, 1951, Connecticut will become the 
twenty-eighth state to provide a four-year term 
for its top elective officer. Most recent state to 
adopt a four-year term of office for the Gov- 
ernor is New Jersey. Under that state’s new 
constitution, adopted in January, 1948, the 
chief executive's term was extended from three 
to four years. In its recent state reorganiza- 
tion study, Arizona’s special legislative com- 
mittee on state operation recommended that 
the state change the term of office of the Gov- 
ernor from two to four years. 


California Strengthens Lobbying Regulations 


Action by the 1950 California Legislature 
tightening controls over lobbyists puts that 
state in the forefront in such controls. In 
addition to California, thirty-seven states and 
Alaska have lobbying curbs in effect. 

Under California’s old law, lobbyists were 
only required to register and to make public 
their income and expenditures in attempting 
to influence legislation. The new law carries 
these provisions: a lobbyist must, when he 
registers, submit a written authorization from 
his employer; if a lobbyist splits his fees with 
anyone else, he must report this fact; con- 
tingent fee lobbying—a scheme whereby a 
lobbyist’s compensation depends on whether 


a piece of legislation is passed or defeated—is 
outlawed; if a lobbyist hires a legislator or a 
full-time state employee, he must report all the 
details of the employment; it is unlawful to 
employ a nonregistered lobbyist except on the 
condition he register immediately. 

Violation of the law is a misdemeanor with 
a maximum jail sentence of one year, a fine 
of $5,000, or both. Either house of the Legis- 
lature may name a committee which can grant, 
suspend, or revoke lobbyists’ certificates of 
registration. 


Toll Road Mileages Increase 


The interest of the states in toll collection 
as a means of financing highway construction 
has been revived in the postwar years. Hard 
pressed to find even the funds neeced to keep 
existing roads in repair, many tates have 
turned to issuing revenue bonds as a means of 
financing road building. The bonds are re- 
tired from toll receipts. 

In the decade since 1939, fourteen states 
have granted authority for toll road construc- 
tion. Nine of these states—Colorado, Georgia, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia—have granted this authority since 
1946. Nearly 300 miles of toll highways are 
now being operated in the states of Connecti- 
cut, Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. An 
additional 132 miles of pay-as-you-ride roads 
are currently under construction in New Jer- 
sey and New Hampshire; and proposed toll 
turnpikes in other states would add 640 miles 
to the system. 

Opinion on the merits of toll roads is 
sharply divided. Advocates of financing high- 
ways with revenue bonds point out that under 
the plan roads can be constructed immedi- 
ately, regardless of debt limitations of the 
states, and that out-of-state traffic, which gen- 
erally passes through the state without con- 
tributing any trade, is required to pay its own 
way. Chief arguments put forward by the 
groups that favor toll-free roads are that the 
charges amount to double taxation, since users 
pay state gas taxes and license fees in addition 
to toll charges. They also point out that the 
roads are not designed to serve the large pro- 
portion of vehicles that move on trips shorter 
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than the normal distances between toll gates 
and that the businessmen of the state lose cus- 
tomers because of limitations on the develop- 
ment of land bordering the toll roads. 


State-Local Public Employment 


More than two-thirds of the persons pub- 
licly employed in the United States work for 
state and local governments. Census Bureau 
figures for October, 1949, which include state- 
by-state figures on number of public employ- 
ees, showed that 40 persons of every 1,000 in 
the United States worked for governments; 28 
worked for state and local governments. While 
distribution of federal personnel is largely de- 
pendent on the location of large-scale federal 
establishments, state and local government 
employment is more evenly distributed on the 
basis of population. The lowest state and local 
employment in proportion to population is 
in the southern states. 

In state governments the increase in public 
employment was 7.6 per cent over October, 
1948; in local governments, it was 3.9 per cent. 
The majority of the states showed at least a 
5 per cent increase in public employment and 
in payrolls. Payroll increases ran slightly 
higher than increases in employment. In gen- 
eral, local government figures follow the same 
trend. 


Cities and States Adopt Civil Service Systems 


Recent figures compiled by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association for inclu- 
sion in the 1950 Municipal Year Book show 
that 74 per cent of all cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation have merit systems. Ten years ago only 
50 per cent of these cities had merit systems. 
Probably of more significance is the fact that 
38 per cent of the cities now have all em- 
ployees covered by civil service; ten years ago 
only 22 per cent of the cities had all-inclusive 
merit systems. 

Every state has a merit system operating in 
some part of the state government. A condi- 
tion for receiving funds from the federal gov- 
ernment in the various grant-in-aid programs 
is that a merit system for those employees con- 
cerned with administering the programs be 
established. Only 20 states, however, have state- 
wide merit systems. 


States Broaden Local Taxing Powers 


In the years immediately following World 
War II, cities broke out with a rash of new 
nonproperty taxes as the states withdrew from 
certain tax fields or as new revenue sources 
were made available to them. Most spectacular 
developments occurred in the areas of admis- 
sion, income, and sales taxes. 

Broader taxing power for local govern- 
ments continues to be the trend with the leg- 
islatures of Mississippi and New York grant- 
ing additional revenue sources to cities this 
year. Mississippi has authorized its twelve 
largest cities to impose retail sales taxes if 
they are approved in local referendum. Col- 
lection of the local sales taxes will be made by 
the State Tax Commission and the moneys 
will be returned to the cities affected. New 
York has extended to smaller cities the power 
to impose specified nonproperty taxes formerly 
granted only to larger cities and counties. The 
taxes which may be adopted locally on an op- 
tional basis include levies on retail sales, res- _ 
taurant sales of $1 or more, consumer utility 
bills, amusement tickets, coin amusement ma- 
chines, motor vehicles, gross business receipts, 
and hotel room charges. 


New York City Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Surveys 


In January, 1950, New York City Mayor 
William O'Dwyer appointed the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Surveys. This is New 
York City’s counterpart of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Luther H. Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration, and for- 
mer president of the American Society for 
Public Administration, is executive director 
of the committee. The committee will exam- 
ine the entire city government operation. The 
surveys are expected to cost in excess of $1 
million and to require at least two years to 
complete. 

Since January the committee has been mak- 
ing a general survey of problems affecting 
the economy and efficiency of various city de- 
partments and agencies with an eye to later 
specific studies. In addition to the general 
survey, several specific studies are now under 
way. I'wo members of the faculty of Columbia 
University, Robert M. Haig and Carl S. Shoup, 
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are directing a detailed survey of the city’s 
financial structure. Their survey will include 
an investigation of taxation and revenues, 
city-state financial relations, and other prob- 
lems, and will make recommendations for 
improvement. A committee that is considering 
the city’s water supply system has as one of its 
chief problems the development of new sources 
of water supply. 

At least two other major studies will be 
undertaken by the mayor's committee—one 
of the transit system and another of education. 


Cities, Give Assistants to Mayors 


An increasing number of big cities are estab- 
lishing posts of assistant to the mayor in an 
effort to relieve that official of administrative 
details. The most recent city to establish the 
job of administrative assistant to the mayor 
is Seattle, where the voters approved a charter 
amendment setting up the post. The assistant 
will relieve the mayor of many routine duties 
and perform needed research service in de- 
partmental efficiency and production. 

New York City has a deputy mayor as well 
as an executive secretary to the mayor. San 
Francisco has a chief administrative officer 
provided for under its charter. In Louisville, 
Ky., the city consultant serves in an adminis 
trative capacity. St. Louis provides for an 
administrative assistant to the mayor—a civil 
service post. Cleveland, Milwaukee, and New 
Orleans provide executive secretaries or ex 
ecutive assistants for their mayors. 


More Cities Take Interns 


Public administration interns are not a new 
development, but the increasing number be 
ing accepted each year by cities is a significant 
trend. Internship programs have been in oper 
ation for several years in the federal govern 
ment; New York State is beginning its fourth 
year with an intern program; Westcheste1 
County, New York, has an intern program; 
Kansas City, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Denver 
have had or have continuing programs of 
utilizing young college graduates in intern 
ships. The programs of several universities 
offering graduate training in public adminis 
tration have included internships. Some of the 
longer established internships are those of 


Wayne University, University of Denver, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of 
Minnesota, and University of Kansas. 

The University of Kansas program, for ex- 
ample, includes internships which have been 
highly successful. Last year the cities of El 
Dorado, Winfield, Hutchison, Wichita, and 
Kansas City, Missouri, accepted interns who 
are being retained this year. This year interns 
have been placed in Salina, Pittsburg, Russell, 
and Emporia, all in Kansas; in University 
City and Mexico in Missouri; and in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The city of Phoenix illustrates the trend of 
smaller cities which find it to their advantage 
to offer internships to graduate students. 
Three paid twelve-month internships in mu- 
nicipal management were established unde 
the city manager of Phoenix. The title of the 
positions is administrative research intern and 
the monthly salary range is from $200 to $240. 
Beginning salary is dependent on the training 
and experience of the intern. 


Eight Cities Have Fair Employment Practices 
Acts 

Cleveland’s adoption of a fair employment 
practices act brings to eight the number of 
cities that have such ordinances in effect. The 
Cleveland ordinance requires that both pub- 
lic and private employers hire their workers 
on the basis of qualifications for the job re 
gardless of color, religion, race, or national 
origin. 

Chicago, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia are 
the only other cities having fair employment 
acts that apply to both public and private 
employers. Fair employment acts in Mil- 
waukee, Phoenix, and Richmond, California, 
apply only to the city governments and their 
contract or franchise holders. Cincinnati's law 
applies to city employees alone. 


The new Cleveland ordinance sets up a 15 


man board to administer the non-discrimina- 


tory hiring law. The board will use “educa 
tion, persuasion, conciliation and conference” 
on each complaint it receives; if it is unable to 
reach an amicable agreement with an em 
ployer, a public hearing may be held. If, at the 
hearing, the majority of the board finds the 
complaint justified, a cease order may be is- 
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sued. Failure on the part of the employer to 
comply with this order brings prosecution by 
the city law department in the municipal 
court. 


Municipal Associations Active in 39 States 


State leagues of municipalities or state asso- 
ciations of cities and towns are currently ac- 
tive in gg states according to a recent report 
by the American Municipal Association. Local 
government members in the leagues totaled 
more than 10,350 at the end of 1949. Iowa 
topped the list with 819 members. 

Through the state leagues, the local govern- 
ments express their opinions in their state 
capitols. The leagues also conduct extensive 
research, act as service bureaus, and carry out 
education programs. The state groups coop- 
erate on a national scale through the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 


Cities Operate Parking Lots 


In an effort to break their mid-town traffic 
jams, more cities are providing off-street park- 
ing facilities in their downtown business dis- 
tricts. At least 380 cities of more than 10,000 
population now own and operate off-street 
parking lots, information reported to the 1950 
Municipal Year Book shows. Of this group, 63 
cities opened municipal lots for the first time 
in 1949. One hundred other cities, previously 
reporting operating parking lots, opened addi- 
tional lots during the year. Five cities operate 
multi-level garages as public parking facilities. 


Prewar Price Level Unjustified as Valuation 
Standard 


There is no longer any justification for us- 
ing prewar price levels as a base for determin- 
ing present-day assessed values of property, 
according to the general appraisal committee 
of the National Association of Assessing Off- 
cers. The committee is composed of the chair- 
men of nearly fifty special groups studying 
appraisal problems. The weight that should 
be accorded present-day prices and costs in 
determining valuations has been one of the 
most difficult problems that local assessors have 
faced in recent years. In the words of the 
committee: 


All available evidence indicates that except in 


the event of economic changes of catastrophic pro- 
portions, the nation’s economy will never return 
to the pre-war level. Accordingly, that level is no 
longer of any use as a valuation standard and should 
be totally abandoned by assessing officers every- 
where. The failure of assessing officers to employ 
a realistic price level has resulted in unrealistic 
tax rates and a false picture of the financial stability 
of their communities. 

The prime function of the assessing officer is to 
reveal accurately and completely the taxable re- 
sources of the community or jurisdiction he serves. 
Such an objective is impossible to attain so long as 
a completely unrealistic standard like the pre-war 
price level is being used. Where such a level is em- 
ployed it is nearly impossible to achieve equality 
between different types of property and between 
properties constructed prior to World War II and 
those constructed since the war’s end. 


GENERAL 


Princeton Announces New Research Center 
for Study of World Institutions 


The _ twenty-year-old Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs has 
added a research center for the study of world 
institutions. Particular attention will be given, 
at the outset, to the many obstacles—ideologi- 
cal, social, and economic—which have frus- 
trated attempts to make the United Nations 
and other international organizations more 
effective. The institutional and administrative 
aspects of world organization will be among 
the problems for investigation. 

Director of the new center will be Richard 
W. Van Wagenen who has been visiting asso- 
ciate professor of international organization at 
Columbia University during the current year. 


University of Utah Announces New Program 


A special program of Graduate Training in 
International Relations and American For- 
eign Policy has been announced by the In- 
stitute of Government of the University of 
Utah. The program will get under way in 
September, 1950 with a limited enrollment of 
eight students. Those successfully completing 
the program will be awarded the Special Grad- 
uate Certificate in International Relations. 
Their work will have been based on an area 
study core program. The director of the In- 
stitute, G. Homer Durham, will have direct 
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supervision of the program of studies. Services 
of specialists in various fields will be utilized 
in the program from time to time. 

Inquiries about this program may be sent 
to the Director, Institute of Government, 
Building 401, University of Utah. 


Carnegie Law Library Stays in Washington 

George Washington University recently ac- 
quiréd the 70,000 volume library of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
The Carnegie Library is considered one of the 
best in the country on international law and 
relations. In addition to collections in inter- 
national law, the library contains League of 
Nations and United Nations documents, im- 
portant sets of treaties, and biographical ma- 
terial. 

In making the decision to leave the library 
in Washington, Dr. James T. Shotwell, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment, said the 
endowment had been “guided by a conviction 
that the service rendered by the library to ofh- 
cials and scholars of many nations in the past 
should remain uninterrupted during the im- 
portant years ahead.” The decision was occa- 
sioned by the contemplated move of the Car 
negie Endowment to a new building near the 
new United Nations headquarters in New 
York. 


Boston University Initiates New Institute of 
Public Service 


The programs of the new Institute of Pub- 
lic Service of Boston University will be of an 
in-service training nature, for public employ- 
ees and officials in the Boston area who wish 
to increase their knowledge of public admin- 
istration. The institute will award a certificate 
upon completion of 40 semester hours within 
any one of the programs listed. The four pro 
grams so far announced include (1) public 
administration; (2) municipal administration; 
(3) financial administration; and (4) personnel 
management and supervision. Lashley G. Har 
vey is director of the institute. 


Texas Personnel and Management Association 
Meeting 


The 1950 Conference of the Texas Personnel 
and Management Association will be held on 


the campus of The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, November 2-3. This conference is op 
erated by the university as a service to leaders 
in the fields of industry, business, government, 
and education in Texas and the Southwest. 


Institute of Public Administration of Canada 


The 1949 Proceedings of the First Annual 
Conference of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration of Canada, held in Quebec, October 
3-4, 1949, have recently been issued. The insti- 
tute held four general sessions devoted to the 
following topics: training and recruitment for 
public service, the provincial sales tax, joint 
dominion-provincial administration, and prob- 
lems arising from the lack of organized munic- 
ipalities in Newfoundland. The banquet 
speaker was Luther Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City, who discussed “Public Administration as 
a Profession.” The president of the Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada is Chester 
S. Walters, deputy provincial treasurer and 
controller of finances, Ontario; the secretary- 
treasurer is Philip T. Clark, controller of reve- 
nue, Ontario. 


Manual of Government Publications 


A Manual of Government Publications, 
United States and Foreign by Everett S. Brown, 
has recently been published by Appleton-Cen 
tury-Crofts, Inc., pp. 121, $2.00. “Its primary 
purpose is to render more readily available to 
students and general public alike a mass of ma- 
terial of great value but difficult of access to 
the uninitiated. . . .”” Emphasis is placed on 
United States and British government publica- 
tions and on international affairs. 


Census Catalog, 1 790-1945 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a 
Catalog of United States Census Publications 
1790-1945 which lists for the first time all cen- 
sus publications starting with the first decen- 
nial census of 1790. Publications of the Bu- 
reau of the Census issued since January 1946 
are not included but have been recorded in 
full in the annual issue of the quarterly cumu- 
lative Catalog and Subject Guide. 

The comprehensive catalog is divided into 
two parts: Part I lists decennial census pub- 
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lications; Part II lists publications other than 
decennial by subject matter. A very complete 
index is appended. 

The purpose of the catalog is twofold—to 
provide a guide to census statistics and to re- 
cord the historical development of publication 
patterns. The catalog was prepared by Henry 
J. Dubester, Chief, Census Library Project, Li- 
brary of Congress. It may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
price $1.50. 


United Nations Documents Index 


The United Nations Library, Lake Success, 
New York, announces that it has issued Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1, dated January 1950, of a 
monthly index to documents under the title 
United Nations Documents Index; Documents 
and Publications of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies. 

The Index is designed to list and index by 
subject all of the documents and publications 
of the United Nations and of the Specialized 
Agencies received by the United Nations Li- 
brary, except restricted (confidential) mate- 
rials and internal papers. Each issue will con- 
tain (1) introductory material concerning dis- 
tribution, sales, and other pertinent items; (2) 
a list of documents and publications of the 


United Nations arranged by symbol, followed 
by lists for each of the Specialized Agencies; 
and (g) a subject index in one alphabet re- 
ferring to all of these documents. The subject 
index will be cumulated annually. 

The publication will be letter size and each 
issue is expected to run between 75, and 100 
pages. The annual subscription price is $7.50 
and it may be ordered in the United States 
from the Sales and Circulation Section, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


Library on Government Damaged by Fire 


On June 6 fire destroyed the University of 
Michigan’s Haven Hall. The structure housed 
the Institute of Public Administration, to- 
gether with its Bureau of Government re- 
search library. The library was one of the na- 
tion’s larger collections of books, documents, 
clipping files, and manuscripts on government. 
While there was extensive fire and water 
damage, the loss of irreplaceable items was 
not so great as at first assumed. University 
authorities are laying plans for the immediate 
rebuilding of the collection and for housing 
it, together with the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration’s expanding instructional, re- 
search, and service activities, in modern, fire- 
proof quarters. 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


August 1950 


American Society of Planning Officials Aug. 13-16 Los Angeles, Cal. 


September 1950 


National Assn. of County Officials Sept. 3- Atlantic City, N. J. 
National Council on Family Relations Sept. 5 Denver, Colo. (Univ. of Denver) 
Governmental Research Assn. Sept. 6- Asbury Park, N. J. 
National Tax Association Sept. 11-14 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Assn. of Motor Vehicle Administrators Sept. 11-14 Portland, Ore. 
National Conf. of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws Sept.11-16 Washington, D.C. 
Conference of Chief Justices Sept. 15-16 Richmond, Va. 
North American Gasoline ‘Tax Conf. Sept. 25-27 St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Governmental Research Assn. Sept. 28-29 San Francisco, Cal. 


October 1950 


American Institute of Accountants Oct. 2-1 Boston, Mass. 
National Assn. of State Aviation Officials Oct. 2- Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Recreation Assn. Oc.. 2 Cleveland, O 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 

Inc. Oct. 8- Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Prison Association Oct. 8 St. Louis, Mo. 
National Association of Assessing Officers Oct. g-12 Atlantic City, N. J. 
Federation of Sewage Works Assns. Oct. 9-12 Washington, D. C. 
Congress of Correction Oct. 9-13 St. Louis, Mo. 
National Tobacco Tax Assn Oct. 11-14 Omaha, Neb. 
American Public Works Assn.—Public Works 

Congress & Equipment Show Oct. 15-18 New York, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Housing Officials Oct. 16-19 Detroit, Mich. 
g8th National Safety Congress & Exposition Oct. 16-20 Chicago, Ill. 
American Public Health Assn. Oct. 30-Nov. 3 St. Louis, Mo. 


November 1950 


5th Annual Regional Highway & Motor Vehicle 
Conference Nov. 16-17 New York, N. Y. 
International City Managers’ Assn Nov. 26-30 Houston, Tex. 
American Standards Assn. Nov. 27-29 New York, N. Y. 
Civil Service Assembly—Annual Conf. Nov. 27-30 Atlanta, Ga. 
American Public Welfare Assn.—Annual Round 
lable Conference Nov. g0-Dec. 2 Chicago, Ill. 


December 1980 


American Municipal Assn. Dec. 3-6 Washington, D.C. 
American Assn. of State Highway Officials Dec. 4-7 Miami, Fla. 
National Assn. of Attorneys General—Annual 

Meeting Dec. g-12 Miami Beach, Fla. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


California—Stanford University 

A Stanford University Chapter of the So- 
ciety was established June 1 with the adoption 
of a constitution and the election of temporary 
officers as follows: President—Nick Draklich; 
Vice President—Michael Gugliemetti; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Alice Farmer. Plans were made 
for an active program in the autumn quarter. 


California—University of California (Los An- 
geles) 

Newly elected officers of the chapter are: 
President—Wendell Maccoby; Vice President 
—George Volker; Secretary-Treasurer—Dorae 
Seymour; Board of Directors—Joyce Cunning- 
ham, Guy S. Miller. 


California—University of Southern California 

At a luncheon meeting March 27, sponsored 
jointly by the chapter and Pi Sigma Alpha, na- 
tional political science honorary society, Mar- 
shall E. Dimock was the featured speaker. 

“Can the Los Angeles City Form of Govern- 
ment Be Improved?” was the topic of three 
meetings in May and June. At the first of these 
meetings Edwin H. Cottrell, consultant on 
local government and a trustee of the Haynes 
Foundation, spoke on “Necessary Functions 
of the Los Angeles City Government;” and 
Francis M. Cummings, director of the Los 
Angeles City Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
discussed “The Basic Research Approach Re- 
quired to Evaluate the Present City Govern- 
ment of Los Angeles.” 


Connecticut 

At a meeting in January Governor Bowles 
spoke to the group on the Connecticut plan 
for governmental reorganization. 


District of Columbia 


Officers of the chapter elected at the meeting 
of May 16 are: President—James Mitchell, 


member, U.S. Civil Service Commission; First 
Vice President—Leonard F. C. Reichle, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Second Vice President— 
Carl Tiller, Bureau of the Budget; Senior 
Councilors—Kenneth N. Clark, International 
Monetary Fund; Karl Stromsem, Department 
of the Interior; Junior Councilors—Edward 
Preston, Treasury Department; Doreen Jones, 
League of Women Voters of the United States. 


Idaho 


The June meeting of the chapter featured 
as speaker William Smith, city manager of 
Twin Falls. 

Joseph W. Rupley, field representative, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, and a member of the 
Council of the Society, was the speaker at a 
meeting July 5—his subject, “An Analysis of 
the Federal Budget.” 


Illinois—Chicago 

Officers of the chapter for 1950-51 are: Pres- 
ident—Kendall I. Lingle, Citizens Civil Serv- 
ice Association of Illinois; Vice President— 
Carl Schmidt, Jr., director, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission; Secretary-Treasurer—Marvin Os- 
terman, chief, Employment and Methods 
Branch, Atomic Energy Commission. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

Newly elected chapter officers are: President 
—E. L. Pattullo; Vice President—Byron Love- 
lace; Secretary-Treasurer—May Svoboda. 


Maryland 


At the last meeting of the year, May 23, the 
chapter elected the following officers for 1950- 
51: President—Joseph M. Ray, University of 
Maryland; Vice President—-H. Norman Mil- 
burn, Housing Authority of Baltimore City; 
Council Members—Dr. A. W. Hedrich, State 
Department of Health; Elizabeth Smith, State 
Department of Public Welfare; Paul Burke, 
U.S. Public Health Service. Herman Bye, Fed- 
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eral Social Security Administration, continues 
as Secretary- Treasurer. 

The speaker at this meeting was Roy V. 
Peel, U.S. director of the census, who discussed 
administrative problems and advance plan- 
ning for the 1950 census. He grouped adminis- 
trative problems into the following major 
categories: (1) planning such matters as quar- 
ters, personnel, schedules, procedures, maps, 
routines, and statistical objectives; (2) organ- 
ization—the major organizational lines of the 
Bureau of the Census are fairly well set and 
not too flexible; (3) staffing, in which prob- 
lems are encountered in adhering to approved 
civil service practices in such a large tempor- 
ary program and in training 140,000 enum- 
erators; (4) objectives, which may be divided 
into public and managerial. Managerial ob- 
jectives include accurate scientific measure- 
ment, accurate sampling, economy of opera- 
tions, careful budgeting and controls, and 
effective personnel training and management. 


Massachusetts 

At a recent meeting Lyman Moore, city 
manager of Portland, Maine; John B. Atkin- 
son, city manager of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and Theodore Lockwood, mayor of New 
ton, Massachusetts discussed 
zen Interest in Government.” 


“Arousing Citi- 


Minnesota 

The chapter has been conducting a member 
ship drive since April. Practically all public 
officials at the administrative level in the Twin 
City area have been circularized by letter, and 
a good many have been solicited personally 
by members of the Membership Committee. 
As a result of these efforts the chapter has 
boosted its membership to 105. 

On May 23, forty-five persons heard LeRoy 
Harlow, executive director, Minnesota Eff- 
ciency in Government Commission, discuss 
“The Joys and Sorrows of a City Manager.” 
Following a review of the history of city man 
agement in this country and a summary of the 
results that might be achieved by the adoption 
of the city manager plan, he enumerated the 
satisfactions and discouragements that a city 
manager finds in performing his job and gave 


the relevant facts for a number of situations 
with which he was faced when serving as city 
manager. 


New York—Capital District 

The meeting of April 20 was devoted to a 
discussion of state-local fiscal relations. Paul 
Studenski, professor of economics, New York 
University, described important fiscal develop- 
ments in the decade 1940-50, particularly state 
aid for specific local functions and general 
assistance to the localities in the nature of al- 
locations. He summarized his remarks by re- 
stating the salient points of improvements in 
local assistance as being greater equalization, 
greater stabilization, and more complete segre- 
gation in the state budget (a local assistance 
budget separate from the state purposes bud- 
get), as well as an increase in the amount of 
local assistance. William J. Embler, chief mu- 
nicipal consultant, New York State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, described two 
aspects of state-local fiscal relations—broaden- 
ing local taxing powers and liberalizing local 
tax and debt limits. Edward F. N. Uthe, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Association of Towns of the 
State of New York, suggested that as a result of 
inflation actual state aid had not greatly in- 
creased and that state rules and regulations 
frequently involved increased costs in local 
government administration. Neil C. Van Deu- 
sen, director of library extension, New York 
Department of Education, was the moderator 
for the meeting. 

The chapter closed its program year with a 
dinner meeting May 31, at which Dr. Herman 
E. Hilleboe, state commissioner of health, 
spoke on “Changing Concepts of Health De- 
partment Service to the Public.” Professor 
Spafford of R.P.1. also spoke briefly on current 
trends in personnel administration. 

At this meeting the following officers were 
elected for 1950-51: Prestdent—John J. Daniels, 
Jr., associate budget examiner, Division of the 
Budget; Vice President—William E. Tinney, 
personnel officer, Department of Conservation; 
Directors—Mrs. June Martin, Division of the 
Budget; Frank Sullivan, Department of Civil 
Service; Murray R. Nathan, director, Office 
of Planning and Procedures, Department of 
Health. 
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Tennessee—East Tennessee 


At a meeting May 22, the Tennessee Chap- 
ter of the Society was dissolved and the East 
Tennessee Chapter established. It is hoped 
that a second Tennessee chapter will be 
established at Nashville. The East ‘Tennessee 
Chapter elected: President—Robert E. Lowry, 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Vice President 
—Frank Prescott, University of Chattanooga. 
In addition to the business meeting, the chap- 
ter heard a discussion of “The Foreign Serv- 
ice as a Career” by Robert Ackley of the 
State Department, currently with the TVA. 

At a luncheon June 2, some twenty mem- 
bers met with Roscoe C. Martin, past president 
of ASPA, for a discussion of activities and pro- 
grams of other chapters. The sense of the meet- 
ing was that there should be periodic lunch- 
eon meetings, called on rather short notice as 
opportunity for a particular visiting speaker 
arises. These would necessarily be confined to 
the Knoxville membership. There should also 
be three or four carefully planned and sched- 
uled evening programs during the year, which 
would give opportunity for members living at 
Oak Ridge, Chattanooga, and other areas to 


participate. 


Utah 

At a meeting May 25, John C. Vivian, 
former governor of the state of Colorado and a 
member of the national advisory committee 
for the Hoover Commission Report discussed 
“The Unfinished Business of the Hoover Com- 
mission.” 


Washington State 

The chapter officers for 1950-51 are: Pres- 
ident—John Moore, management analyst, Sev- 
enth Region Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; Vice Prestdent—Charles Oliver, executive 
secretary, Seattle Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem; Secretary-Treasurer—Harry Stivers, grad- 


uate fellow, Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


At a meeting April 20, Volmer H. Sorensen, 
director, State Bureau of Personnel, spoke on 
“Challenging Problems in Personnel Admin- 
istration.” 

The speaker at the meeting May 18, was the 
Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of the 
City of Milwaukee. At this meeting officers for 
1950-51 were elected as follows: President— 
George Saffran, budget supervisor, City of Mil- 
waukee; Vice President—Charles Goff, assist- 
ant professor of political science, University 
of Wisconsin Extension; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Alice Perch, administrative assistant, Milwau- 
kee Health Department; Members of the 
Council—Harold Peterson, administrative as- 
sistant, Soil Conservation Service; Willett S. 
Main, manager, Milwaukee Office, Wisconsin 
State Employment Service; Sidney Mathisen, 
county agricultural agent; Harry C. Brockel, 
municipal port director; Walter Rilling, secre- 
tary, business manager, Milwaukee School 
Board; Mrs. Richard E. Krug, president, Mil- 
waukee League of Women Voters. 

S. M. Roberts, director, Department of Re- 
search and Budget, Kansas City, Missouri, 
spoke on “How to Make a Good Budget” at 
the meeting of June 15. 


Puerto Rico 


Newly elected chapter officers are President 
—Guillermo Atiles Moreu, manager, State In- 
surance Fund; Vice President—Francisco Col- 
lazo, assistant commissioner of education; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Eleuterio Vega, person- 
nel manager, The Shell Company Ltd.; Direc- 
tors—Ramon Torres Braschi, assistant director, 
Office of Personnel; John Kennedy, director, 
School of Public Administration, University 
of Puerto Rico; Rafael Otero Yanez, adminis- 
trative officer, Department of Justice; Rafael 
Pico, chairman, Puerto Rico Planning, Urban- 
izing and Zoning Board. 
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